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SBETETDA’O, A SHAMANISTIC PERFORMANCE OF THE 
COAST SALISH! 


By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


HE shamanistic ceremony which is the subject of the fol 
‘i lowing description was formerly performed by all or most 
of the Salish tribes on Puget Sound. It has not taken place 
for a number of years, and I was not able to witness a performance. 
Information in regard to it has been gained from the descriptions 
of informants, one of whom had himself been a shaman of consider- 
able reputation. I secured first-hand accounts of the performance 
from the Snohomish, the Puyallup, and the Squalli. My infor- 
mants told me that all the surrounding tribes,—the Snuqualmi, 
Dwamish, Suquamish, etc.,—also performed the ceremony. From 
some rather casual remarks of the missionary, Myron Eells, it ap- 
pears that it also existed among the Twana or Skokomish Indians 
on Hoods Canal. The Skagit, Snonomish, Lummi and all the 
tribes farther to the north did not perform the ceremony. 

The purpose of the sbEtEida’g ceremony was to regain the guar- 
dian-spirit of some person from the land of the dead. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it was supposed that a person’s guardian-spirit 
had been taken away by the ghosts and had been carried to the land 


of the dead. If the spirit was not regained, the person would soon 


die. The ailment of the person bereaved of his guardian-spirit 


would be psychic rather than physical. It consisted in a general 
feeling of indisposition. Furthermore, gradual loss of property was 
an important symptom. If the spirit was not regained, the person 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Ethnological Society, on November 
26, 
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must die. The patient would arrange a performance for himself 
and would hire shamans for the purpose. A person who dreamed 
about having been with the dead would also arrange a sbEtEtda’g. 

The thing taken away by the ghosts was not the soul of a person 
in the general sense of the word, but rather his guardian-spirit. 

The idea of the possession and control of guardian-spirits is one 
of the most prominent features of the cultural life of the Puget 
Sound Salish. There are a considerable number of such spirits 
that are acquired by men as well as women in youth. Some of 
them are very powerful and are obtained only by the most ex- 
ceptional individuals, others are much weaker and are common 
to most members of the tribe. There are two distinct types of 
guardian-spirits among these people. The one type is called 
x“da’b. These are shamanistic guardian-spirits. There are a 
number of different x“da’b, but they all refer to the power of healing. 
The other type of guardian-spirits are called skld'letut and are 
profane in the sense that they do not give to a person shamanistic 
power, but help him in gaining riches of all kinds, 7. e., by giving him 
luck in gambling, hunting, fishing, etc. The patient of the sbEztEt- 
da’g ceremony has lost his sk/a'letut, not his x“da’b. However, the 
shamans whom he hires to regain his skla'letut are dux“da’b, i. e., 
people with the other type of guardian-spirit, namely x“da@’b. But 
not any kind of y“da@’b guardian-spirit enables the shaman to par- 
take in the sbetetda’g ceremony,—he must own specifically the 
so-called sbetetda’g x“da’b. This x“da’b alone makes it possible 
for a shaman to visit the land of the dead and to look there for the 
lost skla'letut. Those who have attained this power may bring 
back any kind of sklda’letut. 

The sbEtetda’g x“da’b is said to travel about in a canoe. There 
are five painted boards (swan’c) on each side of his canoe. Ten 
men form the crew. The headman, who stands in the bow of the 
canoe, is the sbzEtEtda’g spirit. The canoe was encountered by 
fasting youth, but only in stormy weather. It would approach the 
boy who was standing on the shore. The boy must not show any 
fear, but rush into the water towards the canoe and seize hold of the 


leader. 
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The peculiarity of the sbEtEida’g power consists in that it does 
not affect cures by sucking, rubbing, or similar magical devices, 
as is the case with other x“da@’b, but that the cure is brought about 
by a dramatization of the regaining of the skla@'letut. Furthermore, 
this sbEtEtda’qg power necessarily presupposes the codperation of a 
number of shamans all of whom must be in possession of this parti- 
cular x“da@’b. Individual action is not possible as in the case of the 
working of other x“da’b guardian-spirits. 

The sbetEtda’g ceremony was performed by an even number of 
shamans, usually eight in number. According to other informants 
there might be six, eight, ten, or twelve. It is also said that the 
number depended upon the number that the person who gave the 
ceremony was able to hire. Since in one tribe there were never as 
many as eight shamans who had the sbzteida’g guardian-spirit, it 
was invariably necessary to hire such shamans from neighboring 
tribes in addition to those in the tribe of the patient. Thus the 
ceremony was bound to be an intertribal affair. In this connection 
it is very interesting to note that not all tribes could codperate in 
the shamanistic performance. When a Snohomish gave a sbEtEt- 
da'g ceremony, shamans from such allied tribes as the Snuqualmi, 
Skokomish, Sdohobc, etc., would participate. But he would never 
hire a sbetEtda’g shaman of the Dwamish or the Suquamish, al- 
though the latter tribes lived in closest proximity and were lin- 
guistically just as intimately related as the other neighboring tribes. 
And vice versa a Snohomish sbeEtEtda’g shaman never took an active 
part in a sbetetda’g ceremony of the Dwamish or Suquamish. He 
might be present as a spectator, but he would never be one of the 
acting shamans. The underlying idea of this grouping of tribes 
with the Dwamish and the Suquamish on the one side and the 
Snohomish, Snuqualmi, Skokomish, etc., on the other seems to have 
been that each group had its own land of the dead, or a different 
trail leading to the land of the dead, and that therefore a sbEtEtda'q 
shaman from the one group could not assist in regaining the sk/a’- 
letut of a patient from the other group. The reason was certainly 
not a feeling of hostility between the two groups. However, the 


shamans of one group did not form in any sense a society. 
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The ceremony always took place in midwinter, either in Decem- 
ber or January (according to one informant only in January), and 
invariably at night-time. The Indians say that the seasons and 
also the times of the day in the land of the dead are exactly opposite 
to what they are in this world. When it is midwinter here, it is 
midsummer there, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Therefore the most advantageous time to visit the land of the dead 
is during a night in midwinter, because then it will be a fine, bright 
summer day in the other world. In fact this is the only time of 
the year when the trail to the ghost-land is at all passable. This is 
the reason that the Indians give for performing the ceremony only 
at night in midwinter. 

The performance takes place in a house. There is no special 
ceremonial house set aside for it. Any house that lies in the direc- 


tion of east and west will serve the purpose. The Puget Sound 


| | 


Fic. 23.—Arrangement of dance space. 


Salish lived in long rectangular wooden houses that were occupied 
by a number of related families. If the house of the patient himself 
did not lie in the proper direction of east and west, then he would 
rent another dwelling-house that did. The reason why the cere- 
mony had to take place in a house standing east and west was that 
the land of the dead was thought to lie due west. When the sha- 
mans dramatized their journey to this land, they had to face the 
west and when they dramatized the return journey, they had to 
face the east. The arrangement of the shamans in the house was 
as shown in figure 23. 

They always stood in two parallel rows. They all faced in the 
same direction. Beside each man was a magical board called 
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swan’c. This board was made of cedar. It was owned by the 
shaman and represented the particular supernatural experiences 
that he had had when acquiring his sbeteida’g guardian-spirit. 
The form of the boards differed somewhat among the various tribes. 
Those of the Suquamish are of the form shown in figure 24a; those 
of the Snohomish have a round head (fig. 24). The lower part of 
the board was stuck into the ground in a hole - 
dug for the purpose so that the board stood = 
erect. Each shaman also held in his hand a pole | 
six to eight feet long (tsk/6’sEd), which referred 
to his guardian-spirit, and which was worked up 
and down during the song and dance. During 
the ceremony he stood in front of his board point- 
ing his pole to his sign on the board. 

The two parallel rows of men invariably rep- | 
resented the crews of two imaginary canoes. 


24 Outlines 


Che man at the head of each row was the leader + ,, alee a. tn al 


of the party in his particular canoe. He began the Suquamish; }, that 
the songs. The man at the end of the row was “ S"°homish. 
supposed to steer the canoe. Besides, each shaman worked his 
magical pole as if it were a paddle. 

A particular kind of song belonged to each one of the guardian- 
spirits. And the sbetketda’g spirit also had its song. When the 
shamans were dramatizing their journey to the land of the dead, 
they sang this song that they had learned in their youth from the 
sbetetda’q guardian-spirit. A large audience of spectators sat 
around the sides of the house and accompanied the shamans in their 
songs. It seems that each shaman sang his own song in turn. The 
different sbetEtda’g songs of the various shamans were not quite the 
same. It is said that the spectators sang “to lift up the shamans.” 

The trail which the shamans had to travel over was beset with 
many difficulties. It was the same trail that the soul of a deceased 
person had to travel over in order to join the ghosts. The soul of 
the dead traveled along this trail on foot, not in the burial canoe. 
As I have already said, the land of the dead was thought to lie in 
the west. While the trail that led to it descended, I was told ex- 
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pressly that it was not below this world in the sense of being an 
“underworld,” but that it was on the same level with this world. 
The shamans have to cross two rivers to get to the land of the dead. 
The first one is exceedingly swift and cannot be crossed in a canoe 
The departing souls of the dead cross it by walking over a tree that 
has fallen across the river. The performing sbetetda’g shamans 
dramatize the passage of it by laying their medicine poles on the 
ground and then walking from one end of these poles to the other, 
as if they were in this way crossing the river. Since the poles are 
narrow and round, the shamans must take great care not to let 
their feet slip off and thus touch the ground. If this should happen 
to one of the shamans, it would be a great calamity to him as well 
as to the whole expedition. It meant that the shaman had slipped 
into the river. The Indians claim that the feet of such a shaman 
would at once swell up and that he could not walk. He became a 
burden to the whole expedition, since his colleagues could not 
abandon him, but had to support him. This added a new task to 
the work of the shamans, which was supposed to be sufficiently 
difficult in itself. 

After traveling on, always in a westerly direction, the shamans 
arrived at the second river. This one was much broader than the 
first one and flowed much slower. The shamans crossed this river 
in an imaginary shovel-nose canoe. It was at this point in the 
ceremony that they worked their magical poles as if they were 
paddles. The eastern approach to this river was flat, but on the 
opposite side there was an embankment. It was on this embank- 
ment, just above the river, that the village of the dead was located. 
Their mode of life and the form of their village corresponded in 
everything -to the life of this world. The men hunted and fished 
and the women performed the same kind of work as here. The 
essential difference between the two worlds is that the seasons are 
always opposite, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Furthermore, when it is low tide here, it is high tide there. The 
inhabitants of the land of the dead are called skayi’. They live in 
houses similar to those of the people of this world. They walk 


with crossed legs. They have canoes and go out fishing and hunting. 
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They are always trying to steal off with the souls of living persons 
and to take them away to their ghost-land. For this purpose they 
hover about the dwellings of the living and try to steal things be- 
longing to the living. When they have succeeded in stealing a suf- 
ficient amount of property belonging to a certain person, the latter 
is bound to die. Against this influence of the skayi#’ the Indians 
take many precautions. When a person dies, they are careful to 
dispose of all the belongings of the deceased, either by putting them 
into his burial canoe or by burning them. If they did not do this, 
the ghost would hover about his o'd habitat and cause others to die. 

While on their journey to the land of the dead, the shamans 
would sometimes meet a skayi’ who was out picking berries. This 
skayi’ was impersonated by an Indian, who walked with crossed 
legs and made peculiar gestures and grimaces. The shamans tried 
to get information from him regarding the lost soul. When the 
village of the skayi’ was reached, the latter were unwilling to give 
up the guardian-spirit that the shamans were looking for. So a 
fight between the shamans and the ghosts was bound to ensue. 
This was dramatized in the following way. Boys who stood at the 
west end of the house represented the fighting skayi#’. They shot 
off burning cedar splints.. The boys did not shoot these directly 
towards the shamans, but rather towards the ceiling of the house. 
But if a burning splint happened tc strike a shaman, he would at 
once fall down and stop singing and dancing. The limb that was 
struck by the dart swelled up. The other shamans at once under- 
took a magical treatment of their afflicted comrade, and they would 
support him on the return journey. As soon as the shamans had 
secured the lost guardian-spirit of their patient, they set off on the 
return to the country of the living. The retreat was carried out 
strategically, as they constantly had to fight rearguard actions with 
the pursuing skayi’. If one of the shamans had been wounded by 
one of the burning arrows, others would fight the skayi’ to protect 
him from falling into their hands, while still others supported the 
invalid. The Indians claim that if a burning arrow struck the head 


1 In the same way ghosts may be driven away by shooting at them burning cedar 


darts, of which the skayi#’ are afraid. 
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or any other vital part of the shaman, it might lead to his immediate 
death, After their return, the shamans “blocked the trail’’ so that 
the ghosts could not follow them into the land of the living. I do 
not know how this was done. 

When the shamans had secured the guardian-spirit of their 
patient, they made a motion towards the swan’c boards as if they 
were putting them into their canoe. As soon as they dramatized 
their return to the land of the living, they changed their positions 
and faced the east. When the shamans had succeeded in getting 
back to the land of the living, they pretended to hold in their hands 
the guardian-spirit of their patient. Then they began to sing the 
song of this guardian-spirit. When the patient heard his song, he 
knew that his lost guardian-spirit had been regained. He would 
then begin to dance and sing his own guardian-spirit song himself. 
This marked the end of the work of the shamans. 

The shamans were paid by the patient who also gave presents 
to the spectators who helped in the singing. When a poor person 
was unable to give a sbEtEtda’g ceremony, a relative who was a 
sbEtEtda’g shaman might perform the ceremony for him free of 
charge, and also the other participants. Or a poor man might 
pay for the ceremony by giving his daughter in marriage to a 
shaman. Then the latter did not give anything in return for the 
woman. A poor person might also promise to pay the doctors as 
soon as he acquired some property. 

If the s'ck person did not get up and dance, it meant that the 
shamans had not brought back the right guardian-spirit. In that 
case, the shamans had to return the payment which they had 
received at the beginning of the ceremony. Ordinarily the spec- 
tators distributed presents to the shamans at the close of the per- 
formance. 

One informant told me that when the shamans dramatized their 
return, a spectator would occasionally hear his song sung and would 
get up and dance. This signified that the guardian-spirit of this 
particular person had been in the land of the dead, in spite of the 
fact that the person was not conscious of it and that it had now been 


brought back by theshamans. This corresponds in a certain respect 
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to the fact that occasionally a sbEtEtda’g ceremony might take place 
without the initiative of a sick person. Under such circumstances 
the shamans arranged a ceremony on their own initiative, and 
traveled to the land of the dead with the purpose of finding out 
whether the spirit of any living person had been stolen by the 
skaya’. If they found any, they would bring it back. Under such 
circumstances the shamans were paid for their services by the per- 
sons whose spirits had been regained, even if they had not been 
hired for the express purpose. 

Among the Snohomish the sbEtEtda’g ceremony lasted either 
one night only or two nights. In the former case the fight with the 
skayi’ dramatized by the shooting of the burning arrows took place 
at midnight. Before midnight the shamans faced towards the 
west, after it towards the east. My informant volunteered at this 
point the remark that the position of the shamans was determined 
by the course of the sun. There does, indeed, seem to be a certain 
association between the course of the sun and the journey of the 
shamans to the world of the dead. Such associations are naturally 
hard to get at. 

If a sbetEtda’g ceremony lasted two nights, then the first night 
was taken up with a dramatization of the journey to the ghost-land, 
the second night with the return to the land of the living. In that 
case, no performance took place during the daytime between the 
two nights. The shamans slept during the day. 

Among the Squalli and the Puyallup the sbetetda’g ceremony 
seems to have been usually of a longer duration than among the 
tribes farther north. At least my informants always spoke of from 
five to six days. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York City. 


PRINCIPLES OF ESTHETIC FORM IN THE 


THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


ART OF 


A PRELIMINARY SKETCH 
By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 


N so far as esthetics is not merely a fanciful structure of meta- 
| physical postulates, but deals with demonstrable relations, 
it is a study of the artistic principles characteristic of a certain 
cultural group or epoch, or of a certain school of artists. The very 
fact that such principles can be found demonstrates the cultural 
significance of the phenomena in question and gives to the science 
of esthetics a place in the series of cultural sciences. If artistic 
expressions were individualistic in the sense that they were dis;ecta 
membra, we could indeed not speak of principles. But everywhere 
in cultural growth do we become conscious of broad underlying 
laws which we abstract from the individual phenomena by concep- 
tualization and which make a scientific study of cultural phenomena 
possible beyond the stage of pure description. This seems to be 
the essential trait of culture history in contradistinction to indi- 
vidualistic history in which we deal with the succession of dynasties, 
the fates of armies, and the intrigues of statesmen. Thus from a 
culture-historical point of view we study the principles which under- 
lie the art of a certain cultural group, how in the progress of cultural 
development the principles become gradually metamorphosed into 
new ones, and how the whole presents the continuity of organic 
growth. 

All of our culture-historical concepts, such as culture areas, 
cultural specialization, assimilation of cultural borrowings and the 
like, are based on the existence of principles by which a cultural 
area or a cultural epoch may be characterized. But more than 
that we gain even our norms of cultural evaluations from the con- 
ception of such principles. For surely we do evaluate when we 
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speak of cultural centers and of the fringes of cultural areas. We 
actually do place the stress accent on the cultural centers and not 
upon the marginal areas. Purely descriptively there is no reason 
why the marginal areas should be of less significance or popularly 
speaking “‘lower’’ in degree of cultural development than the nuclei 
of the areas with their highly specialized cultural forms. We place 
the culture centers there where we discern broad principles under- 
lying the complexity of cultural life. It is illusory to believe that a 
purely descriptive culture history is possible. 

Our study of underlying cultural principles may be either ex- 
tensive or intensive. If it is extensive, we investigate the cultural 
life of a people as a whole, we correlate its different phases, study 
their associations one to another, and determine the common ideas 
which dominate them. But if our study is intensive rather than 
extensive, then we abstract a certain phase from the other phases 
and study the principles involved in the relation of its elements. 

In the following I propose to consider a sphere of culture-his- 
torical study of the intensive type to which very little attention 
has been paid. It consists in a study of the relations of form in the 
art products themselves. When these relations are such that we 
recognize them as typical of a certain culture area, we call them 
stylistic. The typical nature of these relations of form is the 
essential point, because only in so far as phenomena are typical 
do we speak of culture-historical principles. Most of those erratic 
markings which have been collected as the “‘ Anfange der Kunst im 
Urwald”’ seem to be equally void of culture-historical bearing as 
are the helpless scribblings of children on which so much inter- 
pretative energy has been spent. 

In the case of the carving and painting of the northwest coast 
we are dealing with an art whose style is ‘‘felt’? by every one. To 
whatever objects this art is applied, be it to totem poles, house 
fronts, canoes, dishes, or spoons, we are always confronted by cer- 
tain characteristic features of style. Certain characteristics of 
this art have been discussed. For instance, attention has been 
called to the fect that invariably the whole of the animals repre- 


sented is given in the carving or painting, no matter how dispro- 
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portionate the size of: the different parts of the body may be. 
Furthermore, it has been pointed out that in order to make such an 
entire representation possible the device of showing the animal 
“‘unfolded”’ either along the front or the back has been resorted to. 

These important principles refer still to the contents of the 
representations of this art, not really to the relations of forms, for 
which it would seem to me the term “‘artistic”’ is properly reserved. 
Such problems, for instance, as the relation of the forms of the mouth 
of the crest animals to the form of their eyebrows, if investigated, 
would reveal principles of ‘‘Formgebung”’ which might be as feas- 
ible of demonstration as is the principle of “‘unfolding.”’” The 
mouth of the animals is either quite horizontal or its corners are 
turned down very considerably. Similarly, the eyebrows either 
lie about in the same plane or are considerably on the slant. Even 
a superficial survey I think is sufficient to impress one with the 
correlations which exist between these different forms of the mouth 
and the eyebrows. Similar problems of the artistic relations of 
lines arise in the case of the relation of the eyes to the superimposed 
ears of the animals and of the beak or nose to the rest of the face. 
Furthermore, such phenomena are of interest as the curvature of 
surfaces and the persistency with which painted lines are given 
artistic ‘‘character’”’ by making them lighter and heavier at dif- 
ferent points, as for instance in the outlines of the eyes which repre- 
sent joints. By such a method of analysis we should arrive at the 
formulation of a number of esthetic principles which underlie the 
art of the northwest coast and which have thus far only been 
‘‘felt.””. Only after the definite formulation of such principles can 
we attempt a scientific comparison of the artistic qualities in the 
style of different cultural groups. 

We should study not only the relations of lines and surfaces 
within the individual figures represented. An equally important 
task is to ascertain the principles which underlie the artistic com- 
bination of the different figures of a totem pole, of a spoon handle, 
or the like. A hasty survey reveals devices of composition that are 
in principle the same as some employed in our own art. For in- 
stance, a composition of crest animals is sometimes effected by 
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having a line in one figure continue in a succeeding one. In such 
a case the function of the line may be different in the two figures 
as far as the content is concerned, but from the point of view of form 
the continuity of the line results in a pleasing harmony in the out- 
line of the figures represented. Another device of composition is 
the relation into which the projecting ear of a figure is brought with 
the figure above it. This relation is often worked out with great 
skill and presents an example in which the primitive artist solved 
an esthetic problem of composition,—a problem consisting in this 
case in the bold composition of the ear of the lower figure with the 
legs and haunches of the one above. Under this heading of the 
relation of different parts of a totem pole to one another occur some 
of a very subtle nature. For instance, in some memorial columns 
on the top of which a bird is placed, the curvature of the back of 
this animal and the outline of its wings appear to be adjusted with a 
wonderful feeling of form to the rigid vertical lines of the undecor- 
ated section of the column. 

The most striking demonstration of the esthetic sense of the 
northwest coast artist lies in the adaptation of his subject matter 
to a given surface. There are a great diversity of surfaces to which 
he must adjust his composition. The totem poles offer cylindrical 
surfaces, the handles of spoons horn-shaped ones, dishes are round 
or oval, and canoes and the fronts of the houses have again different 
shapes. The given surface is the primary condition of composition 
and its utilization as an esthetic factor presents to the artist ever 
new problems. The solution of these problems involves truly 
artistic imagination. ‘To speak here simply of technical mastery is 
not right. If this term should have any meaning whatever in our 
study of art, it must be made to refer strictly to the automatic 
motor habits which are bound to result from specialized activities. 
Certainly it must not vitiate the concept of artistic imagination, 
which is as indispensable in the study of primitive art as in that of 
our own. The adjustment of the same designs to different given 
surfaces is one of the most fruitful fields for studying the effective- 
ness of this imagination. The criteria are the different form-rela- 
tions of the same design on different kinds of surfaces. Such com- 
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parisons I think can be demonstrated in concrete terms. In the 
art of the northwest coast comparisons of this kind are rendered 
especially feasible on account o° the conventions of a non-artistic 
character by which the artist'is bound to represent all parts of an 
animal as well as never to omit certain characterizing features (for 
instance, the cross-hatched tail of the beaver, the long beak of the 
raven, etc.) whatever the shape of the surface may be. 

To summarize briefly there are then three distinct lines of re- 
search in our study of principles of form: 

1. The study of the principles which underlie the formal relations 

of the different parts of the animal figure to one another; 

2. The study of the principles of the formal combination of 

successive figures; 

3. The study of the methods of composition with reference to a 

given surface. 

The pursuit of these lines of investigation is bound to lead us to a 
more exact determination of what constitutes the style of the north- 
west coast art. Our study will attain culture-historical depth by 
comparing the stylistic form relations of the cultural center with 
those of the marginal areas, or probably just with the absence of 
such form relations. Certainly the gradual waning away of the 
principles of esthetic form, which are valid among the Haida, as 
we proceed southward to the Kwakiutl and finally to the Nootka 
and Salish tribes, and northwest to the northern Tlingit and south- 
ern Eskimo, is very instructive. 

The relations of forms, the analysis of which is urged here, will 
be of varying degree of demonstrability. Some relations like the 
continuity of lines in different figures will be directly and geometri- 
cally demonstrable, while others will be more or less recondite. 
And there are even bound to remain such relations which can only 
be ‘ ‘felt’ and to which the student of art can only call attention in 
order that others may experience them. But certainly such a con- 
dition of affairs is in no way characteristic of the esthetics of primi- 
tive art. The study of our own art is confronted by the same situa- 
tion. For example on the one hand we may study the spatial 
relations of a Gothic cathedral in the purely mathematical terms of 
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the relation of the intercrossing of the longitudinal and the trans- 
versal naves (= das Quadrat der Vierung) to the other dimensicns 
of the edifice; on the other hand no one doubts the legitimacy of 
studying the purely psychic relations inherent in the different ele- 
ments of a modern piece of art. It is well known, for instance, 
what wonderful use Rodin makes of the human hand for purposes 
of characterization. In his sculptures the relation of the hand to 
the rest of the figure may be indispensable for the unity of artistic 
conception and still, in spite of this innateness, a pragmatic demon- 
stration of thisrelation would be inconceivable on account of the 
purely ideological nature of the relation. The result is that the 
relation can be only experienced intuitionally. It must be “nacher- 
lebt.”. The more spiritual the synthetic unity in art becomes, the 
less are the relations pragmatically demonstrable. 

The only plea I wish to make is that we study the formal prin- 
ciples in primitive art by methods comparable to those applied in 
the esthetics of our own. We are likely to look on primitive art 
simply as an ethnographic element and to limit our study to its 
relations with the other elements of a cultural unit. This I have 
called the extensive line of research. By an intensive study of 
primitive art we become conscious of the essential identity of prob- 
lems in primitive art and in our own. Surely both lines of study 
may become mutually helpful. The study of primitive art has the 
great advantage of an ethnological perspective in which the cul- 
tural relations, I mean borrowings, assimilations, specialization of 
cultural elements, are far more plastically outlined than they are in 
the history of our own art. On the other hand the esthetic study 
of our art is privileged by being able to become individualistic and 
biographical, so to say, thanks to the detailed documentary evidence 
bearing on its historical development. It is true that this may be- 
come an evil when the student is not able to look beyond the his- 
torical details and to see the broad underlying principles of cultural 
relations. Butin thestudy of primitive art it is just this biograph- 
ical feature of the history of modern art that we need for stimu- 
lation. We tend too much towards conceiving the art of a primitive 


people as a unit instead of considering the primitive artist as an 
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individuality. It is necessary to study how the individual artist 
solves specific problems of form relations, of the combination of 
figures, and of spatial compositions in order to understand what is 
typical of an art style. A purely ethnological point of view in the 
study of primitive art is inadequate. We need a broader culture- 


historical outlook. It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 


true that ethnology becomes the more scientific, the more it forgets 


that it is a science. Ethnology is a fortuitous unit. It is the cul- 
ture-historical point of view that counts. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New City. 
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A POINT 


OF GRAMMAR ANDA STUDY IN METHOD 


By A. M. HOCART 


HE origin of the Melanesian and Polynesian pronouns is 


really a problem for the specialist; in itself it holds neither 

interest nor profit for any but scholars in those languages. 
The wider public cannot be plagued with small details: it awaits 
the more vital conclusions and leaves the experts to discuss the 
minute demonstrations that lead up to those conclusions. 

Through some accident however these pronouns have caught 
the eye of the philosopher who thought to find in them proof and 
illustration of a psychological doctrine. Following his example 
the culture-fusionist seized upon them to support a different view 
altogether. Thus by luck they have attained to a theoretical im- 
portance to which intrinsic merit scarcely entitles them. 

Few problems as concrete as this one have been treated both 
by the psychological and by the culture-fusion schools. These 
pronouns provide us therefore with an excellent touchstone of the 
methods and assumptions of both schools; the more so as the ma- 
terial is linguistic; for our information about languages is vastly 
more detailed than about customs and beliefs, and moreover lan- 
guage has long been subject to an exactness of treatment to which 
no other branch of ethnology has yet approached. 

Such are my reasons for appealing in this paper to the ethnolo- 
gist in general and for hoping that he will patiently labor through 
details of grammar that do not interest him, for the sake of methods 
and principles that do. 

THE PROBLEM 

One peculiarity of these possessives is the cause of all the trouble. 
We Europeans have but one series of possessives: my, thy, his, etc. 
In Melanesian and Polynesian there may be as many as five. We 
use the same possessive whatever the nature of the possession; 
they distinguish various modes of possession. Thus we say “his 
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leg, 
ferent word each time, as who should say ‘“‘legis,”’ “nis house,” 


his house,” “his food,” “his drink.’”’ The Fijian uses a dif- 


“kis food,” “‘mis drink.”* Now this seems a very cumbrous ar- 
rangement, Heath Robinsonian grammar, as it were, an elaborate 
apparatus to produce no more result than we effect by simpler 
means. 

THE PsYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 

This complication is a defect, says the psychologist; a defective 
language argues a defective mind; therefore the South Sea mind is 
defective: it lacks the power of abstraction; it cannot distil out of 
experience the pure idea of possession, but at most only extract 
crude, impure notions of possession mixed with foreign matter. 
The savage mind can conceive the possession of a leg, the possession 
of a house, the possession of a drink; it cannot conceive possession 
pure and simple. 

I will not discuss this theory at any length here, as I have done 
so in my article on “The Psychological Interpretation of Lan- 
guage.’” JI will merely sum up the arguments. 

Firstly it is impossible to judge a people by their grammar, for 
their language is seldom entirely their own, being oftenest borrowed 
in part or wholly from other peoples. Kindred races often speak 
widely different languages, whereas the same language may be shared 
by races remote from one another in physique and character. The 
past history of a language influences its present. The conditions 
in which people live also account for a great deal in their speech. 
For language is indeed the creation of mind, but of mind working 
upon past traditions and present environment; we cannot under- 
stand how that mind works unless we know what it works upon. 

Secondly, the very assumption is wrong from which the psy- 
chological theory starts. The Melanesian and Polynesian pos- 
sessives are not multiplied beyond need, but every one is indis- 
pensable. In the examples selected by the psychologist to illus- 
trate his theory one possessive would do just as well as three or 
four; but we have no right to judge an idiom by a few examples 


1 yavana, nona vale, kena kakana, mena wai. 


2 British Journal of Psychology, vol. v, pt. 3, pp. 267 ff (Nov., 1912). 
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picked out at random. On that principle it would be equally pos- 
sible to prove that English has a superfluity of prepositions, that 


‘ 
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at,”’ could have their work done just as effectively by 
a single preposition. We must see an idiom at work before we can 
appraise its utility. On closer acquaintance these pronouns appear 
as fulfilling a most important function, as expressing distinctions 
which we also are compelled to express, though we do it by other 
means: what we convey by varying our prepositions they sometimes 
convey by a change of possessive. 

Thirdly, direct observation tells us that these savages, so called, 
are perfectly capable of expressing abstract ideas at least equal to 


that of possession in general. 


THE CULTURE-FUSION THEORY 

The culture-fusion theory admits that a people’s mind cannot 
be measured by their language. It does take into account the 
accidents of history and the force of environment. But it accepts 
the assumption from which the psychological theory takes its start. 
It tacitly admits that these possessives are unreasonably numerous; 
it does not once entertain the idea that they may be a logical and 
systematic growth, even as our genders are, or our conjugations, 
or our prepositions. If they are not the outcome of mental deficien- 
cies, neither are they the product of sense; their apparent foolishness 
must therefore be the result of accident; and this is how the culture- 
fusionist conceives this accident. Let us suppose two cultures 
X and Y; X includes a and Y includes b. If those two cultures come 
together they will fuse into a compound XY which will include 
both a and b. Thus given an X folk that use the pronoun “I” 
alone, and a Y folk that instead use only ‘‘me’’; the people resulting 
from the fusion of X and Y will use both J and me to represent the 
first person singular. In the Pacific it is supposed that one people 
said “nis leg,’”’ ‘“‘nis house,’’ while another people said “legis,” 
“houseis’’; that both peoples became one, preserving both modes 
of speech, using sometimes one, sometimes the other; saying 
“legis,” but “nis house,’”’ “‘handis,” but “nis hat.’’ Such is the 
gist of the theory propounded by Dr. Rivers in his History of Mela- 
nesian Society, vol. 11, p. 488. 
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To begin with, the theory has somewhat simplified the facts: 
the Melanesian possessives number not two, but many. Modern 
Fijian has four: -na, nona, kena, mena, which for convenience | 
have represented in English by ‘-is,’”’ “nis,” “kis,” “mis.” It 
once had five possessives, possibly six. To be consistent therefore 
we should invent at least five peoples to account for the Fijian usage 
alone, to say nothing of the other Pacific tongues. Let that pass 
however; for the sake of argument we shall suppose with Dr. 
Rivers that there are only “two modes of denoting possession in 
Melanesian”’; we shall count the suffixed possessive as one mode, 
and all the rest together as another, to return to our illustration -is 
will be no. 1, nis, kis, mis can be lumped together as No. 2. 

The test of a good theory is that it explains every detail naturally 
by its own resources, without calling to its aid vain suppositions to 
fill the gaps. A theory of these possessives should account both 
for their form and for all the peculiarities of their use. 

The culture-fusion theory practically makes no attempt at 
explaining the form. The second series for instance, the one I have 
represented by mis, is compounded of the first series and a particle 
-ne or no. What is the meaning of this particle? Why was it 
chosen? No answer is offered to these questions. 

The theory does make an attempt to explain the use; but the 
explanation, as we shall see, hardly squares with the facts, even 
after it has been corrected and readjusted with suppositions for 
which there is no evidence. 

The use of the two series of possessives may roughly, though 
not accurately, be summed up thus: the suffixed possessive, that 
which I have represented by -is, goes with the names of parts of 
the body and with kinship terms. Now this is hardly what we should 
expect from the theory, of which the logical consequence would be 
that all words derived from the language of the X people should 
take the suffixed possessive, and that all words of Y origin should 
have the other possessive. To use an analogy: supposing we re- 
tained both the Norman and the Anglo-Saxon possessives in English 
we should naturally expect the rule to be “his father,” “‘his ox,” 


house,” but ‘‘sa uncle,”’ beef,” “‘sa table’’; we should not 
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expect pure caprice. Now it is hard to believe that all the terms 
for parts of the body come from the X people, and that the Y’s 
supplied all the rest of the nouns. 

Dr. Rivers indeed claims to have found a dialect where his 
theory is verified, where the X words take the suffixed possessive, 
and the Y words the other one (1, 290, 11, 198 and 488). Among the 
Nandrau tribe in the interior of Fiji there are two sets of kinship 
terms: one takes the suffixed possessive as among the coastal tribes; 
the other is preceded by the possessives of the second series; this 
latter set he supposes to be peculiar to the mountain tribes and 
concludes that they are an “‘older linguistic substratum” (1, 199). 
The argument is: the earlier iniabitants, our Y people, placed the 
possessive before the noun; the immigrants from the coast, our X’s, 
tacked the possessive on to the noun; the present compound tribe 
places it before Y words and after X words. Which is what one 
would expect from the theory 

Unfortunately these supposed indigenous words are nothing of 
the kind; they are not confined to the interior of Fiji but are com- 
mon all over; they are derived from universal Fijian roots according 
to universal Fijian rules. 

Secondly they are not true kinship terms at all, but polite cir- 
cumlocutions such as all Fijians delight in. I will analyze a few of 
these terms: 

Veikila is derived from kila, ‘“‘to know.’ Veikila is ‘“‘to know 
each other,” ‘‘to be acquainted.”” As acquaintance in Fiji implies 
kinship it also means “to be related,’’ and hence “to intermarry.” 
Thus when a Fijian from the hills calls his cousin his vetkila he is 
merely describing him as one with whose family he intermarries. 

I vola is derived from an old hill word meaning “to apportion” 


by means of the favorite Fijian prefix i which has instrumental or 


passive force. When a man calls a woman his i vola he is merely 
describing her as the woman assigned to him. The coastal Fijians 
preserve this root in the word ndavola which is used for the same 
relationship, and which is merely the same word with a different 
prefix; it has there become a real kinship term and accordingly 


takes the suffixed possessive. 
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I sa is a common word all over Fiji meaning ‘‘vis a vis.” Asa 
kinship term it is found in parts on the coast and in the island of 
Kandavu. It is needless to multiply instances. 

Thirdly, contrary to what Dr. Rivers thought, the hill tribes 
are not alone in replacing kinship terms by descriptive words, 
though they do so far more extensively and constantly than the 
coastal people. A Lauan, than whom no Fijian can be said to be 
more coastal, will inquire politely about “‘your originator’’ (i tum- 
butumbu)' meaning parents; for your wife he will say “ your lady.”’ 

In conclusion these Nandrau terms are not indigenous words, 
but merely examples of the universal Fijian custom of polite speech, 
which consists in substituting for the true name a descriptive term 
usually derived from a verb by means of the prefix i-.2 These 
terms not being kinship terms do not take the possessive proper to 
kinship terms. 

The culture-fusion theory can scarcely hope to fit the facts con- 
sidering that it starts from a misapprehension. I said above that 
roughly speaking the suffixed possessive goes with names of parts 
of the body and with kinship terms. That is a rough statement, 
useful in practice at the start, but totally useless as a basis for 
theory. It is not the case that each series of possessives is restricted 
to a particular set of words. Few words are confined to one pos- 
sessive only; many, if not most can be used with two possessives; 
some with three, a few with all four. A word can take any pos- 
sessive that is not inconsistent with its meaning. It may be said 
that in theory a noun may take any possessive, but in practice it is 
generally limited to one or two out of the four, because the rest have 
a meaning inconsistent with its own meaning. ‘To understand this 
the reader must know the meaning of the various possessives which 
I have represented by -is, nis, kis, mis. 


No. 1 implies partial identity, 


No. 2 means “possessed by,”’ “used by,’ 
No. 3 means “destined for,” 

No. 4 means “drunk by.” 

1 From tumbu, “‘to grow,” and the prefix i. 

? In this language the hand becomes “the instrument,” the head “‘the place above,” 
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Now it is evident straightaway that a Fijian can never say 
“housis’’ because a house is never part of anybody; nor can he say 
“‘mis house’’ because a house can never be a drink; but he can say 
“‘nis house,”’ since houses are owned; he can also say “‘kis house”’ 
when it is intended for a certain purpose. A stem is part of a tree, 
hence ‘‘stemis’’; but it may mean the stem of the family, the ances- 
tor, and then it is “‘nis stem”’ since it is not part of anyone; “‘kis 
stem”’ and “mis stem,”’ on the other hand, would not fit. Water, 
liquid, on the other hand can belong to someone or something in all 
these ways: it may be part of a thing, its juice; it may belong to a 
man; it may be destined to a certain purpose; and it is commonly 
drunk. Hence the word wai which means liquid, medicine, may 
take all four possessives according to the meaning, thus 

wai-na: its juice; 

nona wai: his medicine (the doctor’s) ; 

kena wai: its remedy, the cure for it; 

mena wai: his drink, his medicine (the patient’s). 

It may even happen that a word is used with two possessives at 
the same time. Though very rare this idiom alone is enough to 
upset the culture-fusion theory. 

The assumption therefore that the Melanesian possessives are 
each assigned to a different set of nouns is not verified by experience; 
and with it falls the theory based upon it. 

But enough of criticism; let us pass to construction. This is not 
so difficult a task as to expound the results. To appreciate the 
evidence properly some knowledge of Pacific languages is necessary. 
This can be expected of few readers. I shall be compelled therefore 
to reduce the evidence to its simplest expression and be content with 
the barest necessities. Moreover to avoid confusing the reader 
with a multitude of strange languages I shall confine myself as far 
as possible to one language, namely Fijian, since it is the basis of the 
culture-fusion theory and it also supplies much of the evidence. 
I shall only go outside when necessary. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


ANALYSIS OF FoRMS 
The first step is to tabulate our possessives. In the Mbauan 
dialect of Fiji they are as follows: 


Ist, pers. -nggu nonggu kenggu mengeu. 
Sing.4 2nd “ -mu nomu kemu memu. 
| — ™ -na nona kena mena. 
{xst incl. -nda nonda kenda menda. 
Plur.2 Ist excl.! -tkeimamti neimamt ketmamti meimamt. 
| 2nd pers. -munt nomunt kemuni memunt, 
3rd“ -ndra nondra kendra mendra. 


Two dialect forms that represent the second series must be 
mentioned here as they are of interest. Lasakauan has: 
Nenggu, nemu, nena, etc. 
In Lauan it runs: 
nggou, omu, ona, etc. 
In Hawaiian the second series appears in two variants: 
nou, nou, nond, etc. 
and 
na‘u, nau, nana, etc. 
Hawaiian also has the Lauan series: 
Ou, OU, onda, etc. 

We now have enough to start. It is obvious at first glance that 
the second, third, and fourth series are merely the first attached to 
monosyllabic particles instead of being stuck directly on to the noun. 
What then is this first series out of which all the others are com- 
pounded? 

They have been called possessives. Now this is an idea we must 
get out of our heads before we proceed any further. They are not 
really possessives, but personal pronouns; strictly speaking they do 
not mean my, thy, his, but I, thou, he. Take the first person plural 
inclusive, for instance, it can equally well be used as subject, thus: 

nda lako: let us go. 

When therefore a Fijian says “‘yavanda,” he says in effect not 
“four leg,’’ but “leg we.” 

Therefore these so-called possessives are really personal pro- 
nouns in apposition. 


So much for the terminations. Now for the particles 0, ne or 


1 Inclusive and exclusive, 7. e., including or excluding the person spoken to. 
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no, ke, and me. If the second part be a pronoun, what is the first 
likely to be? Answer: an article or a preposition. Both answers 
are right, for in Melanesian and Polynesian the article and the prepo- 
sition run into one another. We must reduce proof to its simplest 
expression. 

Lauan series: O means “‘of”’ throughout Polynesia. 

2d series: Ne means “of” in High Fijian before proper nouns; 
in Rotuman before common nouns; 

Ni is “of” in Fijian before common nouns; 

Na and no mean “of” in Hawaiian, Tahitian, etc. 

3d series: Ke in Fijian means ‘‘for’’ before proper nouns.2 In 
certain dialects it also means ‘‘to,’”’ “towards” before common 
nouns; 

Ki means ‘‘to”’ in most Fijian dialects, in Tongan, Maori, etc. 

4th series: this one is obscure and will be left out of considera- 
tion. 

The conclusion is thus reached that these so-called possessives 
are not really possessives, but personal pronouns in apposition to 
nouns or preceded by prepositions. We may express it otherwise 
by saying that they are pronouns in various cases. 

Andrews saw this clearly in the Hawaiian language.’ Indeed 
he could not help seeing it. Here is a list of Hawaiian possessives 
in the 3d person singular: 

o na or ana: of him, 
Kona or kana: his, 
nona or nana: for him. 
Not one of the particles 0, a, ko, ka, no, na, but is still used as a 


preposition before nouns to this day. 


THE EXPLANATION 
The reason why there are so many possessives in Melanesian 
and Polynesian is that there are none. This may sound paradoxical, 
but an analogy will make it clear. 
1 This fact is obscured by the usual spelling mei. As a matter of fact i is the article 
that always precedes a proper noun in the oblique cases. It should be a vale ne i 
Rasolo, not nei Rasolo. 


2 Usually written kei, but i is really the article before nouns in the oblique cases. 


Grammar of the Hawaiian Language (Honolulu, 1854), pp. 57 ff. 


° 
| 
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Supposing we English had no possessives, we should have to 
supply the lack in some way, probably by means of prepositions. 


We might then have to say: ‘“‘the house of him,” ‘‘the bread for 
him.”” Where we now say “his book’’ we might have to choose 
between ‘‘the book of him” and ‘“‘the book by him”’ according as 
“‘he’’ was the owner or the author. Our phrase “‘his story”’ would 
be represented by “the story by him”’ or ‘the story about him”’ as 
the case might be. 

Well that is exactly what the Pacific Islanders have done. And 
after all we need not invent analogies, for we have done something 


similar in our own language; compare ‘‘my father’s house” and 


“the House of God,” ‘‘Grimm’s tales”’ and tale of Puss in 


Boots.’ 
AN OBJECTION 

I have so far kept silent about one serious difficulty in the way 
of the theory I have propounded. If the so-called possessives of 
Melanesian and Polynesian are really nothing but pronouns with 
prepositions they ought to occupy the same position in the sentence 
as nouns with prepositions. We have laid it down that in ethnology, 
as in other sciences, if A=B, whatever is true of B is true of A. 
It is the standard of our own choosing and we must abide by it. 
Now it so happens that in Fijian and kindred tongues possessives 
do not behave like prepositions followed by pronouns or nouns; 
prepositions governing nouns and pronouns follow the principal 
noun, whereas possessives of all but the first series come between it 
and the article. According to our theory we should expect Fijian 


to say: 
a vale ne i Rasolo: the house of Rasolo, and 
a vale nona: the house of him, 
or else 
a ne i Rasolo vale: Rasolo’s house, and 
a nona vale: his house. 
In point of fact it says: 
a vale ne i Rasolo: the house of Rasolo, 
but 


a nona vale: his house. 
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The whole fabric of our argument would collapse but that Ha- 
waiian comes to our rescue once more. In that language the de- 
pendent noun may either follow the principal word or come between 
it and its article, thus 

ka hale o ka ali’i: the house of the chief, 
or 
ka ko ali’ hale: the chief’s house.’ 
Pronouns behave in the same way: 


ka hale o makou: the house of us, 
or 
ko makou hale: our house.” 


We therefore conclude that in the parent language of Polynesian 
and Melanesian the dependent noun or pronoun could stand either 
before or after the principal word. The possessives being nothing 
but pronouns in the oblique cases could take up either position. 
Fijian in common with many other languages of the same family 
has lost this freedom of construction. 

“‘Easy, easy,’ will some one say, ‘‘let’s not run away with the 
argument. We know the Hawaiian rule, and we know the Fijian 
rule; but what right have we to jump to the conclusion that the 
Hawaiian is the original one? Why should it not be a recent and 
local development?” 

Questions as to which of two usages is the more ancient are 
usually settled by survivals. Let us suppose two peoples A and B 
originally derived from the same stock; A practises a custorh which 
B has not; is A keeping up an old custom which B has lost, or has A 
developed this custom after parting from B? If we can find traces 
of this custom lingering among the B folk then it is evident that the 
A’s are merely keeping up the traditions of the parent race. In 
other words whenever such a problem arises we immediately look 
for survivals. 

Here we must be allowed to pause a moment in order to define 
survivals. 

A DIGRESSION ON SURVIVALS 

A survival is the corpse of acustom. A custom is living so long 

as those ideas are living which brought it into being. When those 


1 Andrews, p. 34. 
21. ¢., p. 82. 
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ideas die, the custom withers. The ideas are the sap which makes 
the custom grow, blossom forth and propagate. A living custom 
changes and expands; a dead one is rigid and unchangeable like a 
skeleton. Take for instance the English prefix “‘for’’ in “forlorn,” 
“forgone:” it is dead; it is a survival; no one can tell its meaning 
who has not some knowledge of English philology: it persists 
mainly in a few old-fashioned words which themselves persist in a 
few old-fashioned idioms and in poetry; it cannot be used at will 
to make new words, such as “forworn,”’ ‘‘forburnt,”’ “‘forbroken,”’ 
but the words in which it is allowed have to be learned by heart. 
Contrast with this the prefix wn-; it is ancient yet as full of life as 
ever; the meaning is clear to every child; it can be set before any 
Anglo-Saxon adjective, provided it makes sense. Give me an 
adjective I have never heard before and I will compound it with 
un-; in using it I do not obey the dictates of memory but follow the 
counsels of reason. 

What is true of words is also true of beliefs and institutions. 
The fear of being thirteen at a table is a survival: the underlying 
principle has evaporated ; no one can even guess what it was; nothing 
is left but the dry bones; it can never increase and multiply. The 
use of disinfectants on the other hand is a living custom, for the 
theories at the back of it are still in their prime; they change, im- 
prove, and expand, give up old applications and find new ones. 
Sainthood is a survival among Protestants; for with them it is little 
more than a title accorded by tradition to some great men of the 
Church in olden times, but no longer now conferred. Among 
Roman Catholics it is a living belief which still creates new saints to 
the present day. 


In short a survival is in ethnology what a fossil is in zoélogy. 


SURVIVALS AND POSSESSIVES 
Let us now apply this conception of survivals to the present 
problem. In Hawaiian the possessive can either come before or 
after the noun; in Fijian and many kindred tongues it can only 
come before. If we can find in those tongues any survivals of the 
possessive after the noun then it is clear that the Hawaiian usage 
is the original one. 
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We do find such a survival in the Lauan dialect: it is preserved 
in one single idiom a medha' ona; the cause of it, the reason why. 

This is not a living usage, for it is a solitary example, occurring 
as a set formula. You cannot use ona that way whenever you 
think fit, or find new applications for it: tradition has consecrated 
this idiom, not the laws of Fijian grammar. 

Ona after nouns survives also in Rotuman, though more exten- 
sively than in Fijian; it has there come to mean “‘of’’ before proper 
nouns. That is precisely the reason of its survival: it has become 
equivalent to a preposition, and therefore remains in the position 
affected by prepositions. FE. g. 

ri on fata: the house of this man, literally ‘‘the house of him, this 
man.” 

In Tongan the ordinary possessive occupies the same position 
as in Fijian; but the emphatic possessive comes after the noun. 

If we compare the position of one and the same possessive in 
different languages we are led to the same conclusion as by studying 
survivals. The fa- possessive occurs in Hawaii both before and 
after the noun, in Wallis island it always comes before, in Eddy- 
stone always behind, e. g. 

W. Is. ko tana fa‘e: his mother, 
Ed. Isl. na mani tana: his basket. 

Even the suffixed possessive, so called, is not always suffixed. 
Most Fijian dialects say: yavanggu: my leg, but some say nggu yava. 
In Eddystone they say, nggua nene. 

All these facts can only be explained one way: originally the 
possessive, or more properly the pronoun in the oblique cases had 
the choice of two positions, but in most Polynesian and Melanesian 
languages it has been confined to one position only, the other has 


disappeared, leaving only some survivals. 
A FRENCH PARALLEL 
It may be asked how such a change may occur. We cannot 


answer why: we can only insist that such things do happen, are in 


fact not uncommon. It is not a process conceived solely by the 


‘th like English th in the, this. 
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imagination without the aid of facts. We need go no further than 
just cross the Channel to find an exact parallel. Latin enjoyed 
great freedom of construction; Old French still preserved the option 
of placing the adjective before or after the noun. Modern French, 
especially colloquial French, has very little choice left it in this 
matter. 

CULTURE-FUSION AGAIN 

If any one still insists on knowing why so many Melanesian and 
Polynesian dialects should have lost their ancient freedom, we can 
do no more than suggest one possible explanation, namely culture 
contact, only not in the manner propounded by Dr. Rivers. 

It certainly was not indifferent originally whether the possessive 
came before or after the noun, just as it is not quite indifferent 
whether the adjective or the noun comes first in French; some nuance 
must have been conveyed by the position. Such a nuance would 
naturally escape invaders who did not possess it, just as most 
Northern Europeans will miss the fine shade of distinction between 


“un parfum délicieux’’ and “un délicieux parfum.” Not seeing 
any difference between the two positions they would drop one and 
keep only that which seemed more euphonious or which accorded 
better with their own idiom. 

That however is pure speculation; it may be a good working 
hypothesis; more facts are required to make it into a positive theory. 
We know so little about the causes of linguistic changes: it is pos- 
sible that social and economic changes react upon language; the 
growth or decay of culture must certainly enrich or debase it; the 
whole subject is as yet so obscure that would-be explanations can 


never be more than interesting suggestions. 


PsYCHOLOGiCAL FACTORS 
It is fashionable always to give a psychological explanation of 
customs. Many readers will be disappointed at being offered 
an historical account instead. There is nothing to be disappointed 
at; a psychological discourse would have taught us nothing new, 
if it could have taught us anything at all. It is of course self- 
evident that mental processes must be involved in the rise and de- 
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cline of every custom: without mind no custom; but customs exist 
all over the world and in myriads; if we want to study their relation 
to mind, modern European customs will serve our turn as well, nay 
better, than any others. Take survivals, for instance: there would 
be no survivals if the mind of man was not made the way it is; but 
if we want to know what is the exact peculiarity that causes them 
we can investigate it at home more conveniently and thoroughly 
than in the Pacific. Survivals are as common amongst us as any- 
where; if these will not suffice it will avail us nothing to collect more 
from the Antipodes. Mental processes are involved in the passage 
from a loose to a rigid order of the sentence; but such developments 
occur in Europe as well as in the Pacific; they are to outward view 
exactly similar, so presumably their mental causes are similar. 
We do not every time a munitions factory is blown up recapitulate 
all the chemical and physical processes that came into action; these 
are the same for all; what we want to know is the antecedents. 
So in philology: we seek for antecedents, we want to know what 
were the conditions out of which the present state of affairs has 
developed. 

Many will ask what interest can reside in Melanesian possessives 
if they are not used to throw light on Melanesian mentality. The 
answer is none at all for the general public. The origin and develop- 
ment of Melanesian possessives interests the specialist only; it 
interests him as one stone in the edifice he is laboriously building 
up. The general public is only interested in the edifice as a whole, 
which is the history of civilization in the Pacific, which is itself but 
part of a greater whole, the History of Human Culture. 


OxFORD, ENGLAND. 


FORM AND CONTENT IN TOTEMISM ! 


By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


JHILE the definition of totemism proposed in “‘Totemism, 

\ an Analytical Study’’? must be pronounced as anything 

but illuminating, it serves to emphasize the two essential 

elements in totemism which have to a different degree been insisted 

upon in all theoretical discussions of the subject. For, if totemism 

may be designated as a specific socialization of emotional values,* 

it contains the two basic factors, the emotional values and the 

specific socialization. ‘The former constitute the content of totem- 
ism, the latter the form. 

The content of totemic phenomena, that is, the actual beliefs, 
practices, attitudes involved, were first to arouse the attention of 
investigators. In McLennan’s now obsolete articles on The Wor- 
ship of Animals and Plants totemism is discussed as an aspect of 
zoolatric and phytolatric phenomena. That the content of totem- 
ism is uppermost in the mind of Frazer of the original Totemism, 
appears from his classification of the subject into ‘‘clan, sex, and 
individual totemism.” The same applies to Andrew Lang. While 
the significance, in fact, basic character of exogamy in connection 
with totemism, was recognized by these authors, exogamy, although 
in those days often referred to as “the social aspect of totemism,”’ 
really constitutes but part of the totemic content, thus in no sense 
corresponding to that specific kind of socialization of cultural 
features, which in recent years has been discussed as the formal 
aspect of totemism. No essential departure from the older stand- 
point is noticeable in the work of van Gennep, or in the systematiza- 
tions of S. Reinach. Similarly oriented are the studies of Jevons, 
Gomme, Wundt, and Durkheim, for whom totemism is primarily a 


1 This article is an expansion of a lecture read before the American Anthropological 
Association, at Philadelphia, in December, 1917. 


2 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. Xxil1 (1910), pp. 179-293. 
3 Ibid., p. 275. 
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stage in the evolution of belief or Weltanschauung. Wundt, who 
deals with exogamy at length, does not seem to have realized the 
true nature of the formal aspect of totemism. Durkheim, on the 
contrary, is aware of the fact but fails to develop it or, in fact, to 
make any effective use of it. Itis worth noting that Léon Marillier 
in his remarkable critique of Jevons' reveals his usual insight also 
in this connection; in fact, his conceptualization of the formal aspect 
of totemism must be recognized as almost exact. In his latest work 
on the subject, Totemism and Exogamy, Frazer also reaches the 
insight which, in fact, flows naturally from his extensive familiarity 
with the descriptive material; but, with the conceptual nonchalance 
so characteristic of that author, he repeatedly reverts to one of his 
former positions, apparently unaware of the implied contradiction. 

In the analytical study referred to before, the present writer, at 
the close of a critical survey, arrived at the conclusion that the 
social aspect was all-important in totemism, in fact, that totemism, 
or any particular totemic complex, represented a specific socializa- 
tion of certain religious attitudes. On the other hand, these atti- 
tudes, that is, the totemic content, appeared so variable, the religious 
aspect, in particular, so attenuated, that it seemed impossible to 
particularize the content in a definition, and hence the concept 
“emotional values’’ was introduced for the totemic content. As 
might, perhaps, have been anticipated, the excessive generality of 
this definition soon proved to mar its usefulness as a conceptualiza- 
tion of the totemic phencmenon. It was pointed out, with justice, 
that the specific socialization claimed as characteristic of totemism 
was equally marked in religious societies,” and again that the term 
“emotional values’’ conveyed nothing of the variable but withal 
sufficiently distinctive content of totemic phenomena.’ Thus a 
situation arose which threatened to become an impasse. At 
length, however, the writer realized how unreasonable it was to even 

1“La place du totémisme dans l’évolution réligieuse,”” Revue de I’Histoire des 
Réligious, vols. 36 and 37. 

2 This stricture was first made by Dr. Robert H. Lowie at a seminar after the 
writer had presented a preliminary outline of his study of totemism. 

3? Mr. Sidney Hartland and A. van Gennep were particularly vigorous in their 


denunciations of this point. 
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attempt to formulate in a definition the basic principles of a phe- 
nomenon as complex as totemism. Thus the resolve was made to 
substitute for the definition a brief description in general terms, a 


conceptualized description. This was tentatively carried out in 


“The Origin of Totemism,’’! and received its present form in the 
Totemism article of the New International Encyclopaedia, p. 368. 
To quote: 


The set of associated cultural traits invariably present in a totemic community 
may be designated as a fotemic complex. What then are the essential constituents 
of a totemic complex? They are three in number: 

1. The totemic tribe is subdivided into a number of social units, usually clans 
or gentes, but sometimes families or local groups. 

2. The people of the tribe possess a set of beliefs and practices—mythological 
religious, ceremonial, artistic, economic—which almost in all cases center around 
certain attitudes toward animals, plants or inanimate objects. 

3. These beliefs and practices are distributed among the people of the tribe 
in such a way that the beliefs and practices of each social unit—usually clan or 
gens—while not identical with, are equivalent to those of all the other social units. 
The social units are thus constituted equivalent totemic units, while the entire 


system is a totemic complex. 


This summary may be amplified by a quotation from another 


as yet unpublished paper: 


In every totemic community we find the tribe differentiated into a number of 
social units, clans. Within the limits of such clans the so-called ‘“‘totemic”’ 
features are socialized. The specific content of the features differs from clan to 
clan, but the form these features assume, their functional relation to the clans, is 
the same throughout the totemic complex. The totemic complex is thus con- 
stituted a firmly knit sociological integer, while the clans appear as equivalent 
totemic units. 

In a recent publication Dr. Franz Boas endorses part of the 
position expressed in the above statements. That totemism always 
appears as a tribal complex of social units disparate in content but 
functionally homologous, is confirmed in the assertion: 

Common to totemism in the narrower sense of the term is the view that sec- 
tions of a tribal unit composed of relatives, or supposed relatives, possess each 
certain definite customs which differ in content from those of other similar sections 
of the same tribal unit, but agree with them in form or pattern.? 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 14 (1912), p. 603. 
2 “The Origin of Totemism,”’ American Anthropologist, vol. 18 (1916), p. 321. 
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The author also condemns unreservedly the views of such 
writers as Wundt and Durkheim for the excessive emphasis they 


‘ 


lay on the “identification of man and animals” involved in totem- 


ism. Dr. Boas writes: 

It appears to me, therefore, an entirely different problem that is treated by 
these authors, a problem interesting and important in itself, but one which has 
little bearing upon the question of totemism as a social institution. Their prob- 
lem deals with the development of the concepts referring to the relation of man to 
nature, which is obviously quite distinct from that of the characterization of 
kinship groups. The only connection between the two problems is that the con- 
cepts referring to the relation of man to nature are applied for the purpose of 
characterizing social, more particularly kinship groups.' 

While two of the writer’s positions are thus seen to be supported 
by Dr. Boas, the last sentence of the above-quoted statement implies 
an endorsement of the position taken in Totemism of 1910, while 
registering a disagreement with the writer’s more recent attitude. 
For, Dr. Boas’s statement condemns all specification of the totemic 
content, regarding it as significant for totemism, not in its intrinsic 
character, but only through its association with the social units. 
At another place Dr. Boas says: 

I consider it inadvisable to draw a rigid line between totemic phenomena in a 
still more limited sense—namely, in so far as the characteristics of tribal exogamic 
sections deal with the relations of man to animals and plants—but believe that 
we should study all the customs connectedly, in their weaker form as well as in 
their most marked totemic forms.? 

The variability of content in totemic complexes in different areas 
leads Dr. Boas to still another vonclusion. He writes: 

Since the contents of totemism as found in -various parts of the world show 
such important differences, I do not believe that all totemic phenomena can be 
derived from the same psychological or historical sources. Totemism is an 
artificial, not a natural unit.’ 

The two theoretical issues implied in the above quotation hav- 
ing thus come toa head, it seems incumbent upon the writer to 
advance further arguments in justification of his more recent 

position. 
; 1 Ibid, p. 323. 


2 Ibid., p. 322. 
3 Jbid., p. 321. 
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First of all it seems desirable to disabuse the mind of the reader 
of any suspicion that the issue involved is one of definition or ter- 
minology. Nothing is further from the truth. It is obviously not 
a matter theoretically indifferent whether the content of totemic 
phenomena is, so far as the totemic problem is concerned, to be 
regarded as of no consequence or of specific significance; nor is it 
theoretically irrelevant whether the unity of totemic phenomena is 
to be regarded as an abstraction—possibly based on “premature 
classification’’ —or whether in that unity there is to be seen a 
phenomenon of psychological and historical significance. The 
relevancy of the totemic content and the unity of totemism in dif- 
ferent areas are theoretical issues fully on a par with the other two 
about which agreement is now reached, namely, totemism as an 
association of historically disparate features into a complex, and 
totemism as a specific form of socialization. 

The propositions to which we now turn are these: the specific 
content of totemic phenomena, in so far as certain attitudes toward 
things in nature play so conspicuous a part in them, is not adventi- 
tious but significant; totemism, while not presenting in its make-up 
any new principle not found in other cultural phenomena, is never- 
theless a specific institution, deserving as such a separate concept 
and term. 

Let us discuss the second proposition first. That the presence 
in totemism of certain special attitudes toward nature, is, as such, 
nothing distinctive, scarcely needs further elucidation; for some 
form of zoédlatry, phytolatry, or nature worship in the widest sense 
is as universal as the domain of primitive religion. More than that, 
all the particular aspects of the attitudes to things in nature, such 
as the recognition of kinship with them, descent from them, com- 
munity of nature, their appearance as omens, protectors, etc., all 
of these are also plentifully represented in other non-totemic con- 
tents... The social organization with which the totemic content is 
associated is also a feature not in itself totemic. While the over- 


1 The same, of course, applies to the other elements of the totemic content, religious, 
zsthetic, economic, etc., all of which in the typical and most common instances appear 
as correlated with certain attitudes toward nature (cf. “‘Totemism, an Analytical 
Study,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi, (1910), pp. 251-264). 
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whelming majority of clan systems appear as carriers of totemic 
complexes—of this more anon—there are exceptions, which, while 
rare, are frequent enough not to be negligible. 

The particular form of socialization of various features which 
appears in totemism is also found in different kinds of societies, 
military, medicinal, religious. In all of these, as in totemism, the 
different social units—for societies are such, as well as clans, gentes, 
families, local groups—are differentiated in specific content while 
being functionally homologous. In many instances it is this feature 
only which seems analogous to the totemic situation, while the 
features themselves, the concrete content of the institution is quite 
different. But in religious societies such as occur, for instance, in 
the American southwest and northwest, in West Africa, in Mela- 
nesia, the content itself is often strikingly similar to that found in 
totemic complexes." Moreover, all tribal sets of societies, no less 
than totemic complexes, represent closely knit aggregates of features 
of historically heterogeneous provenience. Thus, no doubt can 
remain that whatever principle attaches to the make-up of a totemic 
complex finds more or less numerous replicas also outside of that 
content. The purely analytical treatment of the totemic complex, 
then, serves to deprive it of all individuality in either specific com- 
position, or principle of organization, or historic perspective. It is 
the writer’s opinion that this result points to the limitations of a 
purely analytical method. A very different light is thrown on the 
situation with the introduction of the historico-geographical stand- 
point. As the central feature in this view is the association of the 
totemic complex with a clan or gentile system, the argument may 
fitly be opened by a somewhat more careful examination of the 
theoretical relation between such systems and tribal sets of religious 
societies. As such an examination has been attempted by the 


may be noted that the classificatory aspect of totemism (cf. Boas, The 


Origin of Totemism,’’ American Anthropologist (1916), p. 326) is also of much wider 


distribution than that implied in its connection with totemism. We recall such phe- 
nomena as college banners and pins, automobile insignia, regimental flags and mascots, 
street names, and—to mention one most recent instance—the names of British tanks. 
In all of these instances, including the totemic ones, the psychological as well as logical 
requirements of the classificatory situation call for the use of a variety of things, names, 


symbols, which, however, in each instance, remain within the same category. 
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writer in the Encyclopaedia article referred to before, the passage 
(pp. 370-371) may be quoted in full: 


Totemic communities, as complexes of historically and psychologically 
heterogeneous features, display certain striking similarities to another form of 
socio-religious association fairly common in primitive groups, namely, religious 
societies. A religious society is a group of individuals who bear a common name, 
often derived from an animal, share a set of religious and mythological beliefs, 
and perform together certain ceremonies. Where the societies occur, there 
always is more than one society in the tribe, while often a large part of the indi- 
viduals of the tribe are grouped in religious societies. While male societies are 
by far the more common, female societies also occur, but almost invariably the 
membership of a society does not include both sexes, but is restricted to the one 
orthe other. The geographical distribution of religious societies is rather striking. 
In a large number of totemic areas religious societies also occur, for instance, in 
the northwestern, southwestern, southeastern and eastern Plains areas of North 
America, in West Africa and Melanesia. This distribution suggests possibilities 


f genetic relationship. Webster in his Secret Societies has propounded a theory 
according to which religious societies are to be regarded as totemism in decay, asa 
normal stage of evolution from totemism to other forms of religious organization. 
In this dogmatic form the theory must certainly be rejected, but it may contain a 
germ of truth in so far as genetic relationship between totemism and religious 
societies may have obtained in individual instances. Thus in the southwest of 
North America religious societies may have deve lope d out of totemic « lans, while 
in the eastern Plains area, represented by the Omaha and other Siouan tribes, 


totemic gentes may have grown out of local 


oups with religio-ceremonial func- 


tions. According to recent evidence such relations between the two institutions 
also seem probable in certain parts of Melanesia. Of even greater interest than 
the geographical and possible genetic relations between totemism and religious 
societies, are the similarities and contrasts of the two institutions from a theoretical 
standpoint. In the one case as in the other the tribe is divided into a set of social 
units; these units have @ommon functions, ceremonial, religious, artistic; and 
these functions cluster about or grow out of certain attitudes toward animals, 
plants or inanimate objects, although the latter feature is by no means as charac- 
teristic of religious societies as it is of totemic complexes. In the one case, more- 
over, as in the other the institution must be regarded as a complex of historically 
disparate traits. The similarity thus seems almost to approach identity. The 
contrasts, however, are equally significant. While religious societies, like clans, 
are social units, they are constituted social units solely by the exercise of common 
functions. Take away the functions and nothing remains but an aggregate of 
wholly unrelated individuals. Not so in the case of clans. While it is true that 


in the case of the clan also its functions determine its precise position in the 


1 Of course, various ceremonial paraphernalia, artistic features, etc., should be 
added to this statement. 
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culture of the group, the clan would remain a social unit even if stripped of all its 
functions. This is due to its social composition, for a clan is a hereditary group 
of individuals who are in part related by blood and in part assume themselves to 
be so related. This constitutes perhaps the most fundamental contrast between 


a clan and a religious society. Other differences are not lacking, however. The 


religious aspect is almost invariably more pronounced in the societies than it ever 


is in the totemic clans. The societies are largely uni-sexual, while the clan always 
embraces related individuals of both sexes. The clan is a hereditary unit, while 
the society is usually non-hereditary, although certain offices in it may be heredi- 
tary, and a tendency towards inheritance of the society itself occurs here and there 

Thus what might be ca!led the socio-psychological flavor of a tribal group of 


societies is quite distinct from that of a totemic complex. Therefore, while the 


two institutions, somewhat conspicuously coextensive in geographical distribution, 
present striking similarities in point of cultural content, and suggest from the 
theoretical standpoint a set of similar problems, it will be profitable to keep them 
apart conceptually as well as for purposes of intensive study. On the other hand, 
the comparative study of totemic complexes and religious societies promises to 
prove a most fascinating aspect of totemic research. 

In the light of the above considerations totemism appears as 
descriptively distinctive, while presenting no special or unique 
principle in its make-up. The distinctiveness lies in the association 
of the totemic content with a clan system. If we are to estimate 
rightly the historical bearing of totemism, as a primitive institution, 
we must conceive of it as an adjunct, as an all but universal adjunct 
of clan and gentile organizations. This gives it its specific flavor 
and accounts for its geographical distribution and, from another 
angle, for its place in history. For.it must be remembered that 
hereditary kinship systems, clans and gentes, represent one of the 
two basic forms of primitive social organization, the other being 
the family-village form, which lacks hereditary social units. Clan 
and gentile systems have an enor nous distribution in primitive cul- 
ture areas and with it goes an almost equally wide distribution of 
totemic complexes. If the concept of adhesion is applied here, the 
two phenomena are seen to appear together almost invariably, the 
instances where totemic complexes are not based on claa or gentile 
systems, and those in which the latter are not carriers of totemic 
complexes being very rare. Thus, the geographical distribution of 
the two phenomena reveals the fact that there must be here some 


deep-rooted organic determinant, that there must be some inherent 
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fitness which draws the contents of totemic complexes into the 
socializing meshes of clan and gentile systems. To this point we 
shall presently revert; but before this is done a few words must be 
said with reference to the alleged artificiality of the concept “ to- 
temism.”’ 

The concept “totemism”’ is deemed artificial, not natural, for 
reasons partly of historical, partly of psycho-sociological order: the 
historic development of totemic complexes was different, hence they 
are genetically disparate and non-comparable; the concrete content 
of totemic complexes is highly variable, hence, from a socio-psy- 
chological or cultural standpoint, they are also disparate and non- 
comparable. The logical limit of this attitude is to regard the con- 


cept and term “‘totemism”’ as an unjustifiable abstraction based on 
superficial knowledge of the comparative material or on disregard 
of significant differences in that material. When these errors are 
rectified, the concept “totemism’’ may be expected to become obso- 
lete, its place being taken by a number of less inclusive concepts 
which would conform more accurately with the concrete data. 

To meet this argument the following considerations may be 
adduced. While it must, of course, be admitted that the specific 
processes which brought the individual totemic complexes into 
being must have varied greatly,—in the features that developed, 
in the order of their development, in the time consumed by the 
processes of socialization and totemic assimilation, in the hundred 
and one ways in which in themselves trifling accidental happenings 
will influence and mould culture,—nevertheless these processes, 
when viewed in the synthesizing light of historic perspective, 
reveal certain not unimportant parallelisms. 

Thus, the not inconspicuous similarities in the content of totemic 
complexes must find their developmental counterpart in certain 
resemblances of the circumstances under which the similar features 
arose in the different complexes. Again, certain features are ob- 
viously more primitive than others, some derivatives of others; 
and so, wherever the two types of features have appeared in the 
course of totemic developments, there must have been similarities 


in the relations of these features. Then again, the very processes 


_| 
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of socialization and psychological assimilation of features, with all 
the disparity and individuality in special instances, comprise inevi- 
tably so many common conditions of a general socio-psychological 
kind, that the mechanisms at work must have also been similar 
in many ways. 

As to the variability of features in totemic complexes, it is, of 
course, very considerable.! And yet, if the contrasts are set aside, 
a very respectable nucleus remains which recurs in a large number 
of instances. Thus, the idea of intimate relationship with the 
totem, whether in the form of descent, transformation, association, 
physical or psychic resemblance, or of some other sort; the use of 
the totem as an eponym; the totem as a symbol, whether in art, or 
as property mark, or as a sign of rank; these are features of enor- 
mously wide distribution in totemic communities; and other features 
might be named which are only less common. Moreover, in the 
opinion of the writer, even the following assumption is justifiable. 
There can be no doubt that the variability of totemic phenomena 
both in content and genetically speaking is sufficient to discourage 
any attempt at analogical evolutionary reconstruction in any 
specific instance. Nevertheless, the similarities referred to above 
are such as to warrant the expectation that, were the totemic devel- 
opments all brought to light, a cross-section of their contents could 
be made at different chronological levels which would reveal an 
even greater general resemblance than that resulting from a com- 
parison of the complexes now open to investigation. 

It appears, then, that from an objective standpoint the contents 
of totemic complexes and the historic processes which brought 
them into being may not be regarded as wholly disparate. It is, 
however, questionable whether, in considering the alleged “ artifi- 
ciality’’ of the concept “totemism,’’ the objective and genetic 
standpoints are the proper ones to take. 


Many students of culture will admit that the true level for 


cultural comparisons is the psycho-sociological level, in view of the 


fact that cultural values themselves lie in that level and that con- 


1Cf., for instance, “‘Totemism,”’ etc., Journal of American Folk-Lore (1910), 
225-228. 
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stant transvaluations in culture ever tend to play havoc with genetic 
similarities and differences. While the truth of this is recognized, 
but very few are willing to concede to comparisons of a psycho- 
sociological character the same significance which, in their view, 
attaches to parallels based on genetic relationship. Now, while 
the latter standpoint is evidently in place when historic reconstruc- 
tion is the task on hand, cultural interpretations must rely on ma- 
terial which lies in the level of culture itself, the psycho-sociological 
level—here the genetic retrospect is irrelevant. If this contention 
is brought to bear on our problem, it presently appears that the 
real comparability of totemic complexes lies over and above the 
resemblances in their concrete contents, that this comparability, 
moreover, is independent of the above resemblances and might 
indeed persist in their absence. For, however totemic complexes 
may differ, they all represent totemic cultures to the individuals 
who are the psychological carriers of such complexes, they represent 
totemic cultures since they all partake of that specifically socialized 
supernaturalism which is particularized in the varying clan contents 
and is synthesized through that spirit of fundamental equivalence 
rooted in the very nature of a clan system, through the formal 
identity of the totemic clan functions, through the secondarily 
derived equivalence flowing from such formal identity of totemic 
functioning, and, lastly, through the cultural flavor or “‘feel’’ of the 
psychic or cultural level (Denkart), which makes that variety of 
supernaturalism and the particular type of its social transformation 
congenial to certain societies and cultures. It is considerations 
such as these that make totemism appear as one of the most charac- 
teristic and sharply defined institutions of primitive society, thus 
vindicating its claim to a separate concept and term. 

This brings us to the last point at issue: is it true that the con- 
tent of totemic phenomena centers, at least in a majority of cases, 
about certain attitudes toward things in nature? And, if so, must 
we accept this phenomenon—the adhesion between totemic social 
structure (form) and a kind of supernaturalism (content)—as a 
fact, so far unexplainable, but pointing unmistakably toward a 
deeper connection between the two phenomena? or does not an 
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analytical examination reveal a certain fitness in the situation which 
could, at least, form the basis for a future more systematic inter- 
pretation? ‘To forestall our conclusion, it is the opinion of the 
writer that the fact itself of the adhesion is undeniable and that a 
general theoretical explanation can be @ffered for its existence. 
We may dispense with argument in proof of the assertion that 
certain attitudes toward nature stand, in the majority of totemic 
communities, in the very center of the totemic content, for most of 
those familiar with totemic phenomena will not hesitate to endorse 
the assertion. The question remains: is there any perceivable 
fitness in the fact as we know it? Can any reason be assigned for 
the undisputed tendency of certain attitudes toward animals, plants 
and inanimate things to become associated with the type of social 
system which underlies all totemic complexes? 

The reason, in general terms, seems to be that the social situation 
in totemism creates certain demands and tendencies which have 
already been realized in the course of the association of man with 
nature, hence, they are promptly seized upon and utilized for totem- 
ic purposes. To particularize: 

In a community subdivided into social units, such as clans, the 
first demand is for some kind of classifiers, preferably names, which 
would identify the separate units and yet signify their equivalence 
by belonging to one category. Again, hereditary kinship groups, 
such as clans, with a strong feeling of common interest and solidarity 
tend, so socio-psychological experience shows, to project their 
community spirit into some concrete thing which henceforth stands 
for the unity of the group and readily acquires a certain halo of 
sanctity. It often happens with such objects that certain rules 
of behavior develop with reference to them, both positive and 
negative rules, prescriptions and restrictions. Such objects thus 
become symbols of the social values of the groups. Their very 
objectivity as well as emotional significance lend themselves readily 
to artistic elaboration. All along the classificatory aspect remains 
a fixed requirement, so that whatever traits may develop in the 
social crucible, appear as homologous traits. Then again, the sense 
of kinship between members of the individual clans, especially in 
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view of the absence of precise degrees of relationship and sometimes 
supported by the genealogical tendency, will often express itself in 
hypothetical descent from a common ancestor. Also, it would 
obviously fit the needs of the situation if the above objectivations 
of the social values consisted of things congenial to man, the proper- 
ties of which were near and dear to him, of things, however, that 
would not lie too closely within the realm of specifically human 
activities, as, in such a case, confusion might result, the sense of 
property might interfere with the smooth running of the system. 
Again, it would seem eminently desirable that the things should 
belong to classes, each one representing a homogeneous group, as 
this condition would ideally satisfy the requirement that they figure 
as symbols and objectivations of groups of individuals who, within 
each group, profess intense feelings of solidarity and homogeneity. 

Such, in rough outline, would be the tendencies of a community 
subdivided into clans. 

Now, if the individuals who are the psychic foci of these tenden- 
cies had nothing in their experience or psychic content to draw upon 
to satisfy the demands of the situation, some new creations might 
be expected to appear which would to some extent satisfy the de- 


mands of these social tendencies.'. But our hypothesis is contrary 


to fact. For, there exists in all primitive communities a complex 
of experiences and attitudes which has produced values of just the 
sort needed in the above social situation, has produced them long 
before any totemic complex or any clan system have made their 


1 It may not be amiss to note in connection with this interpretaticn of the totemic 
complex its differences from as well as similarity to that offered by E. Durkheim in his 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life From the standpoint represented above 
Durkheim's sociology is correct, but his ethnology is at fault. He analyzes the social 
situation in a way not dissimilar to the one adopted by the present writer. Then he 
proceeds to derive the totemic complex directly from the tendencies flowing from the 
social situation. Therein lies the difference of the two positions. It seems to the writer 
quite unjustifiable and contrary to the economy of effort which is but a correlate of the 
principle of psychic inertia to assume that new, so-to-say duplicate values will be created 
in a social situation, in the presence of preéxisting values which, as the above analysis 
shows, fit admirably the requirements of the case. In justice to Durkheim, however, 
it must be said that he could not be expected to take this view, as he does not see the 
way to deriving the psychic values which are here assumed as preéxisting from any 


other source but the very social situation involved. 
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appearance among men. That complex comprises the experiences 
resulting from man’s contact with nature and the attitudes flowing 
therefrom. Among these the experiences with and the attitudes 
toward animals occupy the foremost place, although those referring 
to plants and inanimate objects are of almost equal significance. 
Things in nature have at all times exercised multitudinous functions 
in human society, and the attitudes they have aroused, matter-of- 
fact as well as supernatural attitudes, range as far as does man 
himself. These things, animals in particular, are constantly used 
for naming purposes, for naming individuals; groups of all varieties, 
such as families, societies, clubs, game teams, political parties, 
houses, constellations. They are beautifully adjusted to the func- 
tion of classifiers, as names or otherwise, for they contain many 
individuals belonging to the same or to several wide categories, 
they are familiar and congenial to man, yet lie outside the circle of 
specifically human things and activities, thus not being subject to 
the action of those disturbing agencies which abound within that 
realm. Again, animals, as well as other things in nature, are early 
drawn into the domain of art, they are painted, tatooed, carved, 
woven, embroidered, dramatized in dances; they figure in realistic 
as well as geometric representations, thus also rising into prominence 
as badges, signs and symbols. Primitive man almost everywhere 
regards himself as somewhat akin to the animal, and many mytholo- 
gies abound in animals that were men and in men who are meta- 
morphosed animals. Often descent is traced from animals. Again, 
it is hard to find a tribe where some sort of prescriptive or proscrip- 
tive rules do not exist referring to animals, or also plants or 
other things. Religious attitudes toward things in nature are as 
universal as religion itself. Moreover, to the eyes of men organ- 
ized into mutually disparate and internally homogeneous units, 
the kingdom of animals and only to a less degree that of plants 
present a spectacle of strange congeniality: for just as in their own 
social system, these kingdoms embrace beings or things that belong 
to the same general kind, but are subdivided into categories that 
are disparate while internally homogeneous. 


Now, it must be remembered that all of these experiences, 
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relations and attitudes belong to the range of the common human: 
they are found in most primitive communities and many of them 
reach far into the historic period including modern life itself.! 
Hence a community organized into definite hereditary social units, 
say clans, finds itself already in possession of most or all of these 
experiences and attitudes. But we have seen how in such a com- 
munity, on account of its sociological make-up, certain tendencies 
must and, as experience shows, almost invariably do arise. These 
tendencies point toward just such relations, attitudes, functions, 
as we have seen have everywhere arisen out of man’s experience 
with nature, particularly with animals and only to a less degree 
with plants. If these cultural features—for such they are—were 
not there, the social situation might have created them, or some- 
thing like them. But they are there. Hence, the demands of the 
social situation are readily satisfied out of this rich store of pre- 
existing psychological material. The precise how and when of the 
process is another story,? nor does it particularly matter. The 


1 This point deserves special emphasis. For, whereas a hereditary clan system or 
even the tendency toward the formation of one must of necessity be regarded as a 
relatively late form of social organization, the greatest antiquity must be ascribed to 
the psychic and cultural phenomena referred to above. The minimum requirement for 
their origination embraces no more than the psyche of man furaished with the very 
rudiments of culture, and nature. Therefore we find that those phenomena are omni- 
present in primitive society and also extend, in attenuated forms, into the very heart 
of modern culture, as witnessed to by the ever recurring tendency to anthropomorphize 
the psychic life of animals, or by ethical vegetarianism, or by the rich store of animal- 
istic metaphor and allusion used in connection with human countenances, characters, 
affairs, which tend, not always ineffectively, to break down the barriers between man 
and animal which better knowledge and a matter-of-fact attitude toward life and 
things have brought into being. 

2 It will be noted that an attempt is here made to account in theoretical terms for 
the content, or the major part of the content of a totemic complex. Some time ago, in 
“The Origin of Totemism” (American Anthropologist, vol. 14, 1912, pp. 603-605), a 
similar attempt was made to express in general theoretical terms the process which 
brings a totemic complex into being. This process was shown to be achieved by means 
of a sociological mechanism for moulding the totemic content into the form of the social 
system. Certain peculiarities of that mechanism induced the writer to apply the term 
pattern theory to this view of totemic development. The totemic content, in its con- 
crete aspects, received no attention in that theory: the content was treated as adven- 
titious or accidental. In the above discussion use is made of the generally recognized 
and undeniable fact that the basic part of the content of a totemic complex comprises, 


in the majority of instances, certain attitudes toward nature. The theoretical analy- 
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crucial and significant point is this: a group divided into hereditary 
clans spontaneously develops tendencies the limiting value of which 
is a totemic complex. For the realization of these tendencies 
certain psychological or cultural data are required. These are found 
available. In a situation which, were they absent, might have 
itself created them, they are utilized promptly and effectively. 
Thus a totemic complex arises. 

It will thus be seen that there exists an inherent and most deep- 
rooted fitness between the supernaturalism referred to before and 
the social system which absorbs it. It is, then, to be expected that 
the vast majority of groups divided into hereditary social units will 
develop some sort of totemic complexes. And such is found to be 
the case. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 


sis made above represents an attempt to provide a general explanation of the association 
of that specific content with the totemic social system The crux of the explanation 
ies in the discovery of a marked correspondence between the tendencies arising in a 
social system of the type involved and the ideas and attitudes springing from man’s 
contact with nature. This correspondence or fitness leads to the merging of the above 
ideas and attitudes with the social system. Hence this theory of the totemic content 
may be designated as the fitness theory. In it the form is not represented as creating 
the content, as is the case in Durkheim's theory; but the social form is shown to develop 
certain tendencies which have some such content as their limiting value, hence the 


content, here shown to be preéxisting, is absorbed by the social form. 


A PORTO RICAN BURIAL 


CAVE 
By ROBERT T. AITKEN 


URING the months of June and July, 1915, the field work, 

of which this paper is the report, was performed by Dr. 

J. A. Mason, now of the Field Museum of Natural History, 

and the writer, under the direction of Dr. Franz Boas.! The 
portion of the work here described includes the excavation of a 
cave and of a so-called juego de bola. The cave in question was 
first visited by Dr. Mason earlier in the year when he happened to 
be in the neighborhood in connection with his work of collecting 
folklore. The cave is known to the natives simply as Antonio’s 
Cueva, or as the Cerro hueco, and has for years been used as a 
place for drying beans and corn. It was known to have yielded 
human bones, as a certain citizen of Ponce, P. R., is reported to 
have removed the skeleton of a child at some indefinite time in the 
past. Dr. Mason, at the time of his first visit, merely scratched 
the surface at one or two places inside the cave, but even with 
such a superficial examination found a few scattered human bones. 
When, later in the year, opportunity was afforded for more extended 
archaeological work, this cave was selected as the first to be investi- 


gained from Dr. Mason's 


gated because of the favorable impression 
report of his first visit. 


1 The anthropological division of the Natural History Survey of Porto Rico, 
conducted jointly by the New York Academy of Sciences and the Porto Rican govern- 
ment, is under the direction of Dr. Boas, and was in 1915 conducted in several sections. 
The report of one section, by Dr. Herman K. Haeberlin, has already appeared. 
(‘Some Archaeological Work in Porto Rico,’’ American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 19, 
no. 2.) 

I wish here to express our indebtedness to Mr. Leopold B. Strube, of Utuado, 
Porto Rico, for his willing and able assistance in dealings with the country people, 
and in acting as agent for the party in Utuado throughout the summer. We are grate- 
ful also to Dr. Charles P. Berkey, of Columbia University, and to the late Mr. Gratacap, 
of the American Museum of Natural History, for furnishing the mineralogical and 
geological information used in this paper. The soil analyses and the information 
concerning the texture of the pottery were also supplied by Dr. Berkey. 
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The actual time spent in the excavation of the cave was about 
two weeks, the party during this time being camped in the mouth 
of the cave so as to lose no time in useless traveling. All the 
earth removed was thrown down the steep hillside, so that when 
the work was completed, the cave was entirely stripped of earth 
down to the calcite layer found to mark the limit of the specimen- 
bearing earth. All the material collected is at present at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 


THE CAVE 

Antonio’s Cueva is located in a limestone ridge in the Barrio 
Caguana, about ten miles west of the town of Utuado. The 
island of Porto Rico is made up of two different geological forma- 
tions, volcanic and limestone. The dividing line between these 
two formations in the neighborhood of the cave is the Tanama 
river, distant about two miles in a direction almost due west, the 
course of the river at this point being nearly north-south. The 
hills and ridges of the limestone formation are everywhere fairly 
honeycombed with caves,! varying in size from the merest rock 
shelter to caverns of vast extent. Many of these caves are prac- 
tically inaccessible, or at least are to be explored only with the aid 
of ropes, ladders, and artificial light. Some are rendered impassible 
by the presence in them of small or large bodies of water, or by 
their forming a portion of the course of creeks or rivers. Fortu- 
nately for the purposes of the expedition, this cave suffers from no 
such disadvantage. It is located about two hundred feet above 
the floor level of a small bowl-shaped valley, enters the hill in a 
direction nearly horizontal, and is perfectly dry. Moreover, the 
entrance is large and faces east, thus making the use of artificial 
light unnecessary. The comparative ease of access from the nearby 
roads and trails, and the presence in the neighborhood of an abun- 
dance of cheap labor, in combination with the above mentioned 
conditions, made the work of excavating the cave fairly simple. 

At the present time the cave extends entirely through the 


1 Fewkes, “The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands," Twenty- 


fifth Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 87. 
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hill in an east-west direction, the extreme length being about one 
hundred twenty feet. A partial barrier of stalactites and stalag- 
mites about sixty feet from the entrance divides the cave into two 
main chambers, of which the western is somewhat the larger. 
The western entrance seems to be of comparatively recent origin, 
having evidently been formed by the collapse of the roof at the 
western end of what until that time must have been a dark, damp, 
inside cavern. This supposition is sustained by the appearance 
of the fallen section of the roof, also by the fact that our investiga- 
tion yielded not the slightest trace of human occupation or use of 
any sort of the western chamber. 

The eastern entrance is about sixty feet wide, and is divided 
by a central pillar about twelve feet in diameter. The ceiling is 
about twenty-seven feet above the floor at this point. . The sketches 
in figure 25 will give an idea of the size and relative positions of 
the different portions of the cave, and also of the stratification 
of the floor. Chamber B is only indicated, as excavations in it 
were fruitless. Chamber A, which yielded all the specimens found, 
is about sixty feet in width and length, the ceiling sloping up 
slightly from the entrance to a central point, about thirty feet 
above the floor, then rounding down to the walls, forming a rude 
dome. An upper gallery, marked C in figure 25, extends about 
forty feet in a westerly direction, terminating in a chimney-like 
aperture opening upon the precipitous western side of the hill. 
The gallery opens into the southwest wall at a height of about 
eighteen feet above the floor level. There were numerous niches 
and crevices about the walls, formed by the characteristic stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. The only one of any size is indicated in the 
sketch (fig. 25) at D, in the south wall. 

The floor of chamber A slopes from the entrance down about 
one foot in six. The southern half is a terrace, approximately 
level, which terminates at the center of the cave, and drops abruptly 


to the level of the remainder of the floor. From this central line 


there is a slight upward slope to the north wall, forming a central 
trough, the south side of which is considerably higher than the north. 


In the survey of the cave accurate measuring devices were not 
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available, and the bearings were taken with a small pocket compass, 
not corrected for deflection, so that distances and directions are 
only fairly close. 

The recesses of the walls were first examined for possible hidden 
objects. But if there ever were any such, other hands than ours 
must have removed them long since, as not even a bit of potsherd 
rewarded our search. No paintings or rock-carvings of any sort 
were found on the walls, and the dryness of the cave at the present 
time makes it seem unlikely that there may be any such covered 
over by the drip from walls or ceiling. This dripping in the outer 
chamber (A) is so slight as to be negligible. 

After this thorough search of the recesses, and a careful examina- 
tion of the surface debris, the real excavation was begun. The 
method used was quite simple, and consisted in removing the 
floor a layer at a time. No trenching was done. The tools used 
were the long blades known as machetes, the universal tools of the 
Porto Ricans. For breaking through the calcite layers a pickax 
was necessary. For the actual uncovering of the specimens a 
small trowel was used, and much of the earth in these cases was 
removed with only the fingers as tools. This process was neces- 
sarily slow, but it was justified by results, as the remains found 
were so exceedingly fragile that only by this stripping off of the 
superposed material could they have been removed intact. 

Work was begun simultaneously in two different places at the 
western end of Chamber A, on the terrace and at the barrier 
separating the two main chambers. The excavated earth, after 
careful examination for small objects, was carried to the mouth 
of the cave and dumped down the hill. In this manner the surface 
layer covering the entire floor was removed, without discoveries 
of importance. The only objects found were a few long exposed 
and well dried human bones, scattered through the litter, showing 
no evidence in their position of any attempt at interment; a few 
snail shells of different varieties, and some bat skeletons. 

Scattered over the floor of the cave were sections of fallen 
stalactites, ranging in size from small bits to pieces weighing a 


hundred pounds or more. These sections were more or: less im- 
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bedded in the surface layer, and were removed with it. When 
one of the larger of these was removed, it was found that the earth 
beneath it differed from the surrounding soil at the same depth. 
It was uniform with the surface soil, and not hard packed as was 
the soil at this depth elsewhere. Investigation showed that it 
covered human bones, which proved to be a complete human 
skeleton. This skeleton lay at a depth of about twenty inches 
from the original surface of the floor. In its immediate neighbor- 
hood the strata were undisturbed, and consisted of the surface 
soil and two successive layers of hard-packed, red-brown earth, 
separated by a layer of crystalline calcite two inches thick. A 
second calcite stratum lay below the lower layer of earth. This 
second calcite layer had been just broken through, the skeleton lying 
partly below, partly above. There was no stratification immediately 
above, the overlying earth being homogeneous to the surface. 
An examination of the upper calcite layer showed that an opening 
had been broken through it just large enough to allow the body to 


be placed in its final position. 


The skeleton lay in the familiar contracted position, on the 
right side, facing north. It evidently had not been disturbed 
after interment, as all the bones were in their natural relative 
positions. All the major bones were recovered, a few of the small 
bones of the hands and feet being the only ones that were not found. 
All were in comparatively poor condition, being badly crumbled. 
The skull, however, was removed intact, the mandible with it. 
The skull has at this writing not been measured, but was apparently 
not artificially deformed, and was noticeably brachycephalic. The 
skeleton was that of a young adult. All the bones were after 
removal exposed to the air to dry and harden, then later packed 
in native cotton for shipment to the Museum in New York. 

The above-mentioned burial was the first of twenty to be 


uncovered within the cave. The majority were of young adults 


or of children. The material has as yet not been arranged or 
measured, so little can be said at present regarding it. All of these 
burials were found at a depth of from fifteen to twenty inches, and 


in no case did the earth above show stratification. In some cases 
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the earth had been removed to the first calcite layer only in making 
the burial, while in others, as in the first, the calcite had been 
broken through, and the burial made at a lower level. The first 
burial was found at a point nearly in the center of Chamber A, 
at the bottom of the trough-like depression. This probably ex- 
plains the poor condition of the remains as compared with the 
fairly good condition of many of those found at other points. 
Most of the water seeping into the cave or driven in in the course 
of the frequent rainstorms must have found its way down this 
central trough; consequently the soil underlying it was moist, 
and the remains only poorly preserved. All the remaining burials 
were along the north wall, some so near as to be almost touching, 
others, the last two found, lying in the center of the northern half 
of the cave entrance. There were two sets of exceptions to this 
rule. Four of the burials (collection numbers 4, 8, 12, 14) had been 
disturbed apparently by subsequent burials, so that it was difficult 
or impossible to tell exactly what the original position of the 
remains had been. Four others (17, 18, 19, 20), all of children, 
were lying in a north-south position, contracted, with the head at 
the south, facing east. 

Two of the burials that had been disturbed (8 and 12) con- 
tained the bones of a child or infant together with the bones of 
an adult. No attempt was made at the time of excavation to 
ascertain sex, as the bones were in such a badly decayed condition 
that handling was dangerous. One burial (14) that had been 
disturbed lacked the skull and both femurs. In all the cases 
where the burials had been disturbed there were bones in excess 
of those belonging to the principal skeleton, suggesting that scant 
respect had been paid to earlier burials when they were encountered 
in digging new graves. Three of the burials yielded complete, 
intact skulls, mandibles included. It is possible that some of the 
other skulls are sufficiently complete to be reconstructed. The 
majority, however, are beyond repair. This was in several in- 
stances due to the fact that large blocks of calcite were frequently 
placed directly over the burials. The weight of these served in time 
to crush the more fragile bones. 
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After the last of these skeletons had been removed, the little 
remaining earth was excavated down to the clay, but no more 
remains were found. No remains of any kind were found in this 
clay, although this was excavated in one place to a depth of over 
five feet, at which depth the irregular blocks of calcite of what 
seemed to be the final rock floor of the cave were exposed. The 
upper gallery was carefully excavated, as were all the hollows and 
recesses of the walls, but without result. A large recess in the 


, from which the child’s skeleton 


southern wall (D in figure 25 
already referred to was reported to have been taken, was excavated 
down to the solid limestone of the hill. A single human rib was 
found in the break in the calcite from which this skeleton is sup- 
posed to have been removed, and since it was the rib of a small 
child it lent color to the story. 

In addition to the human remains above described, there were 
a few other objects found that may be important. Several portions 
of skulls, also several of the long bones of a strange variety of 
rodent were found in different layers, being apparently coeval 
with the human remains. Subsequent examination of these bones 
has shown the rodent to be of a new genus and species. These 
bones belong to the same animal as is described by Dr. J. A. Allen, 
of the American Museum of Natural History.! The remarks by 
Dr. Haeberlin, in his Porto Rico report? concerning the rodent 
bones found by him, which were the ones examined by Dr. Allen, 
apply likewise to those found in Antonio’s Cueva. 

There was a complete absence of all mortuary offerings. Noth- 
ing whatsoever seems to have been buried with or placed near the 
body. The graves were not marked in any way, unless the large 
blocks of calcite placed above some of them were intended as 
memorials. Possible exceptions to the first statement above may 
have been certain small flat bits of crystalline calcite, of which a 
dozen or more were found scattered through the upper layers of 
the floor. They were, as a rule, not associated with the burials, 
only one having been found near skeletal remains. Even in this 


1 Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. XXVII, pp. 17 


32 
2 Haeberlin, American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 19, no. 2, pp. 225-227. 
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case the association seemed accidental, as it lay several inches 
above the bones. These calcite bits were each from one to two 
inches square, and from a quarter to three-eighths of an inch thick. 
Many had been pierced, which suggests the possibility that they 
may have been worn as ornaments. Of these Dr. Berkey writes: 

Specimens 25.0/1404 are crystals of calcite. They have been bored through, 
as shown by the straight hole, its uniform diameter (or slightly larger towards 
the ends), the independence of crystal axes and cleavage, and the crushed surface 
of the hole. The material may be wave-rolled fragments of a calcite vein in 
sea-eroded tuff. 

In different places, and not associated with the burials, two 
fragments of stone were found, the shape of which led us strongly 
to suspect human workmanship. Dr. Fewkes declared that at the 
time of his investigation, 1904, there had been no mention made 
of the finding of any chipped or flaked implements in Porto Rico.! 
Yet a microscopic examination of these bits shows not only flaking, 
but a distinct secondary chipping along the cutting edge. These 
implements, if such they are to be considered, are quite small, 
being approximately five cm. long by one and a quarter cm. wide. 
These also were examined by Dr. Berkey, who says of them: 


25.0/1403 is chert material (impure flint), microcrystalline silicon dioxide 


with some hydrated iron oxide present. They are artificially shaped. The 
whitish material on the angular face of the smaller piece is the original surface. 
The sharpness and freshness of the edges, which have not been worn since made, 
indicate a chipping or cracking (under influence of first heat, and then water) 
origin. The larger specimen shows this extra well. They are not possible 
erosion or weathering fragments. 

Potsherds were conspicuous by their almost complete absence. 
Only a very few, about a dozen in all, small fragments were found, 
and these widely scattered. No complete pots were found, and the 
pieces were so fragmentary and so few that they cannot be assembled 
into a form sufficiently complete to show the shape of the whole. 
The photomicrographs (fig. 26), for which we thank Dr. Berkey, 
are of the two types of pottery found here. The following informa- 


tion concerning the two specimens was also furnished by Dr. Berkey. 


1 Fewkes, Twenty-jifth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 91. 
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The field (25.0/1406) shows a complex mineral make-up, chiefly of angular 
grains of various sizes and composition, bound together in a comparatively 
small amount of matrix of darker (brown) substance. The larger and lighter- 
colored grains are chiefly fragments of feldspar and this is the chief identifiable 
constituent of the mixture. The dark grains probably have ferro-magnesium 
content which has been somewhat affected (turned brown) in the burning or 
aging of the ware. Occasional grains are practically black and represent still 


higher iron content. Rarely in other portions of the thin section fragments 


of rock rather than individual minerals may be seen; but in this ware such 
occurrences are evidently unusual. In certain parts of the specimen a slight 
streakiness or flowage structure may be seen, but this also is obscured and vari- 
able. The large amount of feldspathic content, the large proportion of mineral 
fragments of this sort,and the comparatively small proportion of matrix matter, 
together with the brown color of the matrix, are the microscopic characteristics 


of this particular specimen. 


The following information relates to specimen 25.0/1425, figure 26. 


Fic. 26.—Photomicrographs of pottery from the cave; left 25.0/1425, right 


2.50/ 1406. 


This particular specimen (25.0/1425) contains very variable fragments, some 
of which are feldspathic mineral fragments; others are quartz, and still others are 
fragments of rock with aggregate composition. The binding matrix, representing 
the original clayey matter, is in comparatively large amount; and the proportion 
of mineral fragments is not nearly as large asin 25.0/1406. There is also much 
greater variety of quality of fragments in this specimen than in the other, and 
a greater variation in the condition of the material, that is, the matrix is much 
browner in some parts than in others of the field. There is no appreciable 
streakiness or flowage structure noted inthisspecimen. Thisisapparently a much 
less carefully selected mixture of material than 25.0/1406, or else it represents 
the manufacture of a locality where the more specialized quality of material was 


not available. 


| 
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The sherds found showed little or no ornamentation. What 
little decoration there was was of the type described by Dr. Haeber- 
lin in his report of the excavation of the Cueva de la Seiba,' that is, 
consisted of simple incised lines, with no scroll work or curvilinear 
design. A comparison of these specimens with those described 
by Dr. Haeberlin seems to show a relation between the pottery 
found in the Cueva de la Seiba (fig. 18, p. 228) and 25.0/1425, above, 
and between that found at the juego (fig. 19, p. 228) and 25.0/1406, 
above. Points common to the first group are: greater variety of 
size of grain; larger amount of clayey matter or matrix; greater 
variety of composition of grain. Points common to the second 
group are: comparatively small proportion of matrix material; 
great abundance of clear mineral matters; the apparently careful 
selection of materials. A comparison of the photomicrographs in 
figure 26, above, and figures 18 and 19, p. 228, of Dr. Haeberlin’s 
report, will bring out clearly the resemblances between the two 
sets of specimens. 

Reference has already been made to the stratification of the 
floor of the cave. Samples were taken from various places at 
different levels, which have since been examined by Dr. Berkey. 

The top layer, after the surface litter of vegetable matter and 
guano was cleared away, was found to cover fairly uniformly the 
whole of Chamber A. Near the entrance this layer was high in 
plant remains, and contained mostly leaf fiber remnants, with a 
little charcoal. It was, however, highly calcareous. Farther in 
this organic material became less, practically disappearing a few 
yards from the entrance. The thickness of this top layer varied 
from almost nothing to eight or ten inches, and covered many of 
the smaller fallen pieces of stalactite. 

Below the top layer came a series of alternate layers of hard 
packed earth and crystalline calcite or stalagma. These latter 
plates were in most places easily broken through with a pick, but 
in several places, especially near the walls, they were as much as 
five or six inches thick. The layers of earth varied in color, the 
darkest being a deep brown, the lightest an ash gray. Analyses 


1 Haeberlin, American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 19, no. 2, p. 228. 
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of samples from various of these layers show them to be of essentially 
similar composition, differing mainly in the proportion of their 
constituent elements. The average composition was lime powder, 
about 80 per cent., calcite crystals, about 10 per cent., the remainder 
varying percentages of charcoal fragments, gastropod shells, broken 
bits of crab shell, and grains of quartz. Some of the lime powder 
showed stains of limonite. The deeper layers contained a higher 
percentage of clay, and below the third, or in places the fourth, 
plate of stalagma, the soil was entirely clay. At one point this 
was excavated until over five feet had been penetrated, the solid 
rock floor of the cave being encountered at this depth. 

The small deposits of charcoal and wood ash found at many 
points throughout the cave were evidently at least in part due to 
the charring and burning of the roots of trees and vines growing 
outside the cave. Brush fires were said to be of rather frequent 
occurrence, and traces were found in the cave of roots, partially 
burned, partially rotted. There were no stones showing the action 
of fire, and none of the ash deposits were large enough to suggest 
hearths. 

JUEGO DE BOLA 

After completely excavating the cave, attention was turned 
to the valley at the foot of the ridge in which the cave occurs. 
The cave is at an elevation of perhaps two hundred feet above the 
floor level of the valley, the surrounding hill tops being about 
as much higher again. The valley is bowl shaped, and has an 
area of not over one square mile. Directly below the cave are the 
remains of a juego de bola, or ball court, this term being applied 
generally in Porto Rico to the remains of prehistoric villages and 
settlements of all sorts. 

The juego in question is quite small, occupying an area about 
three hundred feet square. It consisted of a main terrace, indicated 
at A in the sketch (fig. 27), with fairly definite boundaries, marked 
by a roughly semicircular wall or row of stones, surrounded on 
three sides by other smaller terraces, similarly partly bounded 
by irregular walls. 

There were two small mounds, one near the main terrace, 


the other at the opposite end of the valley. The former was only 
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a small heap of earth, in which were found only a few bits of pot- 
sherd, and a few pebbles, the entire heap being only about two feet 
high and four in its longest diameter. The potsherds were similar 
to the two types found in the cave, described above. The second 


mound was less impressive than the first in its content, as it yielded 


Minor Terrace "Borrow Pit 
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Fic. 27.—Groundplan of Juego de Bola. 


nothing whatever except earth exactly like the surface soil surround- 
ing it. The dimensions of this mound were larger, it being about 
twenty by ten feet, and about four feet in height. There were a 
very few potsherds found scattered in various sheltered crannies 
near rocks on the different terraces. All were of the types already 
described. A few more pebbles were also found. These were of 
igneous rock, and must liave been brought from a watercourse at 
some distance, as the nearest volcanic formation is at the Tanama 
river, two miles away. 

There were numerous rows of stones heaped up with more or 
less regularity about the floor of the valley. Some of these were 
sufficiently well laid to form walls, the terraces mentioned being 
bounded on the lower sides by such retaining walls. Excavation 
behind these retaining walls showed conclusively that they were 
artificial, and that they had been in place a great many years. 
We were unable to thoroughly excavate the site, as it was covered 
with coffee shrubs, and the owner was averse to having any of 
these damaged. Just enough excavating was done to prove the 
walls artificial and probably prehistoric, and to examine the two 
mounds mentioned above. 


The general disposition of the walls, terraces, and minor rows 
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of stones in relation to the main terrace led us to suspect that here 
was the site of a small village, with perhaps a dozen or more dwell- 
ings, each of the dwellings being located on its own little terrace, 
all grouped around the central terrace or court. This is of course 
mere speculation, as the excava- 
tion was too superficial to war- 
rant any conclusions beyond 
that here was some sort of a 
settlement. 

Aside from the potsherds and 
pebbles, the only object of pre- 
historic origin found was a ham- 
merstone (fig. 28), picked up by 
Dr. Boas near the juego. This 
‘was the only implement of its 
sort found by us here or else- 
where. It is a rough pebble, 
11.8 cm. in length by about 9 


cm. in diameter, grooved about 


the center. The head was worn 
as from hard use. Mr. Gratacap Fic. 28.—Hammerstone (25.0/1411) from 
thought it quartz porphyry (vol- Juego de Bola. 

canic). 

While working at the cave we were continually being informed 
of other caves where skeletal material was to be found, and on one 
occasion a fairly complete human skeleton was brought to us. No 
details could be learned as to its position and surroundings when 
found, beyond that it was but one of many to be found at that 
particular cave. A string of beads, said to have been associated 
with the remains, was also brought. These latter looked suspi- 
ciously modern. Time did not permit of our personal examination 
of the cave in question. Later we noted that a cave was located 
not far from a village site excavated by us, and the report was that 
skeletal material was to be found in this cave also. There is no 
question but that further investigation would yield remains well 
worth the excavation. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAND SIGN OR AVANYU 


A NOTE ON A PAJARITAN BISCUIT-WARE MOTIF 


By LUCY L. W. WILSON 


“HE word ‘‘avanyu” has been given to a decoration motif fre- 
quently found on prehistoric Pajaritan biscuit ware.! Itisa 
motif that still survives in some of the Rio Grande pueblos, 

notably San Ildefonso, and also in the Tewa village at Hopi, although 
much modified. SofarasI know, this design has not been found on 
any prehistoric pottery except that from the Pajarito. It was, 
apparently, much more popular at Otowi than in the other towns 
of this site. 

Although conventionalized, scarcely two drawings of the symbol 
are alike. The variations are so numerous and so marked that it is 
easy to make an extensive classification of them.” 

Whatever may be the meaning of the symbol, it is certainly not 
an avanyu. Avanyu is the Tewa word for their mythological 
plumed serpent. Doubtless, the zigzag form of the god is due 


to the appearance of lightning, which in this country of thunder- 


Fic. 29.—Drawing of an Avanyu made by a San Ildefonso Indian 


storms so frequently precedes the coming of the much desired rain. 
On the walls of the kivas of San Ildefonso and Jemez, he is thus 
represented as in figure 29. 

1 Hewett, E. L., Communautés Anciennes dans le Désert Américain (Geneva, 1908), 


pp. 91-2; Kidder, A. V., Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of some Adjacent Regions 
in New Mexico, Memoirs of the Anthropological Association, vol. II, pt. 6, pp. 431-34. 


2 Kidder, op. cit., p. 432. 
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Crude petroglyphs of the avanyu, the plumed serpent, are fre- 
quently seen on the walls and in the caves of the Pajarito. Prob- 
ably, many of these representations are modern, too. But the 
finest of all, at Tcherege, on the old Ramon Vigil grant, is undoubt- 
edly prehistoric (pl. 1, fig. 1). So, too, are drawings on excavated 
pottery, such as that on a small prayer meal bowl found at Otowi 
(pl. 1, fig. 2). 

It is excusable, perhaps, to suspect an avanyu whenever the 
decoration is markedly zigzag. But it is farfetched to think that a 
design whose occasional zigzagedness is obviously an adaptation to 
the shape of the article decorated must therefore be an avanyu 
(pl. 1, fig. 2). 

That this motif was much more probably a hand sign, was sug- 
gested to me by the following facts: 

First, unmistakable hand signs occur on the rocks of Otowi. 


On the perpendicular wall of the high mesa which bounds Otowi 


Fic. 30.—Petroglyph from Otowi; battle scene. 


on the north, just above a two-storied porch-front cave dwelling, 
is one of the most interesti:g petroglyphs of the region. Apparently 
it represents a battle scene. Perhaps, the deer, the two birds, the 


sun, the moon, the arrow, indicate the clans that took part in the 


We 
\ 
al 
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fight. But what mean the two hand signs to the right? fig. 30. 

Second, is the universality of the hand sign across the ages and 
throughout the world. The hand sign has been a favorite symbol 
both in prehistoric and in primitive art. In several of the French 
caves there are impressions of hands, apparently made by blowing a 
black or red powder on a sticky impression. Red hands are more 
or less frequently met with in Mayan art.?. In northern India, one 
sometimes sees on whitewashed walls what looks like impression 
of a human hand, reddish-brown in hue. Among the Madigas, 
when a marriage takes place, the slaughterer of the sacrificial 
animal places his blood-stained hand against the wall.* In the 
Ghetto of Jerusalem, a large whitewashed ‘“‘Hand of Might”’ is 
placed over the door of dwellings to protect the people within from 
misfortune and death.4| Among the Dakota, the Winnebago, and 
certain northwestern Algonkian Indians, it was a common practice 
to press a hand previously smeared with white or colored clay on 
the naked breast or shoulder or some other part of the body in order 
to prepare a dancer for the ceremony. 

The figure of the human hand is used by the North American Indians to 
denote supplication to the Deity or Great Spirit; and it stands in the system of 
picture writing as a symbol for strength, power, or mastery thus derived. .. . 
The design of the hand .. . used disjunctively . .. is the most mysterious 

precisely because there are no accessories to help out the meaning. 

The use of the hand sign by primitive people is apparently 
either to call the attention of the gods to a vow or prayer, or else 
to avert the evileye. Perhaps, however, these are secondary func- 
tions, and the hand actually represents Power, a god in high repute, 
even in these days. - Certainly, this is and was its meaning in 
representations of the numerous many-armed gods and goddesses 
of oriental mythology. 

Of course, we shall never know the meaning of this symbol to the 
ancient Otowians, nor even whether it really was a hand sign. The 


1 Elliot, G. F. Scott, Pre-historic Man and His Story (Philadelphia, 1915), p. 305. 
2 Stephens, John L., Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. 2, p. 46. 
’ Thurston, Man, quoted by Elliot, op. cit., p. 306. 


4Lees, Village Life in Palestine, p. 215. 


5 Stephens, Travels in Yucatan, vol. 2, appendix, p. 476, et seq. 
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most cursory examination of the subjoined drawings figs. 31 and 32, 
traced from pottery excavated at Otowi, will convince anyone that 
whatever the figure may be, it is certainly not an avanyu. 

No other detailed study of the material excavated from Otowi 
during the summers of 1915-16-17 has yet been made. Neverthe- 
less, the following general account of the expedition, with special 
emphasis on the “high lights,’”’ may have some value to others 
working in the same field. 

Otowi is in the Pajarito Park part of the Bandelier National 
Monument, about twenty miles northwest from Santa Fe. With 
its companion sites, Tsankawi, Naviwi, Tscherege, it was deserted 
before the coming of the Spaniards. The first historic mention of 
these ancient towns was in Bandelier’s Second Report, but he never 
visited them, however. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, now director 
of the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, together with two In- 
dians, excavated the burial mound of Otowi. The pieces of pottery 
came out just as fast as he could take care of them. The very con- 
siderable result of his two weeks work is now installed in the Hall 
of the Southwest in the National Museum, Washington. There are 
indications that, from time to time, holes were dug, later, by pri- 
vate individuals, hoping,—perhaps, succeeding,—in finding pots. 
Practically, however, the entire site, exclusive of the burial mounds, 
has been excavated, under my direction, for the Commercial Mu- 
seums, Philadelphia, and all of the material thus secured is now on 
exhibition there. 

There are three large community houses on the mesa of Great 
Otowi. South House is the oldest of these, to judge from its poorer 
masonry, comparative absence of communicating doors, lower 
walls, and the harder earth filling contained in its seventy-six rooms. 
East House is smaller, consisting of only forty-five ground-floor 
rooms, while North House, a great E-shaped pueblo, contains two 
hundred and seventy ground-floor rooms. The comparative ab- 
sence of doors, the relatively large amount of adobe in the weak 
walls, and the comparatively small amount of stone on or near the 
surface of East and South House, all incline me to believe that these 
23 
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houses were only a single story high. North House, judged by the 
same standards, had a terraced second story, and possibly, not 
probably, a few third-story rooms. All of the rooms of all of these 
houses were excavated to bed rock. There was no evidence of 
secondary occupation although there were many burials in what 


were evidently abandoned rooms. Doubtless, all three houses 


Fic. 31.—Hand Type: 1 and 2 from bowl exteriors; 3, 4, and 5 bow! interiors. 


were occupied contemporaneously, although the inhabitants may 
have been slower in deserting the newer and larger house. 

On a low ridge, a few hundred feet south of Great Otowi, there 
are two groups of community houses apparently contemporaneous 
with South and East Houses on the larger mesa. One of these 
groups consists of two buildings, a rectangular house of forty rooms, 
all excavated, and the other a hollow square of perhaps a hundred 
rooms. The other large house is another hollow square of about the 


~ 
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same size. On this same ridge, there are also at least seventeen 
‘“‘small house” ruins. On a still lower ridge, parallel but farther 
south, there are three other small-house remains. On the mesa of 
Great Otowi itself there are the unmistakable indications of at 


least seven such small-house pueblos, three of them with kivas. 


In brief, within half a mile of each other, in the narrow canyon 


Fic. 32.—Hand Arm Type. 


of Otowi, there are indications of at least twenty-six farm houses 
belonging to the period before the “concentration,”’ and of six large 
houses of the later period. Moreover, there are many groups of at 
least two-story porch houses in the almost perpendicular walls that 


bound the canyon on the north. These cliff dwellings were occupied 


| 
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contemporaneously with the large houses, and may, indeed, have 
been the winter homes. Still, it is difficult to believe that the 
population of this little valley could have been much less than a 
thousand in the period just before the great concentration, or less 
than two thousand in the palmiest days afterwards. Probably the 
depopulation was due to a gradual migration to the better watered 
and more fertile lands of the Rio Grande. Nevertheless, a pro- 
tective stone wall and the location of a reservoir so that it could not 
fail to receive drainage from the large burial mound do suggest that 
there might have been cataclysms due to enemy attacks and to 
pestilence that hastened the desertion of Otowi. 

Scarcely a day passed in our three summers of work that we did 
not uncover something of interest. Still, certain events stand out 
in red letters. The first of these was the uncovering of the body of a 
man, buried, not in a room but in a passage way between the out- 
side wall of North House and a heavy stone wall without. There 
were the remains of a covering cloth, a large basket, three long 
notched rain sticks, half a dozen prayer sticks, some of them cere- 
monially wound with cotton. Corn rested on the head, cheeks, 
and chest. 

In the next room were a dozen ceremonial pipes, or cloud blowers, 
and a tiny pendant of copper. Both the room and the passage way 
were very near an interior kiva. From that fact and from the con- 
centration here of so many ceremonial objects, we thought it 
probable that we had uncovered a cacique, or priest. And, as, at 
the time of our discovery, basket burials, common enough in the 
Chaco and elsewhere, had not been reported in this region, we 
dreamed a dream of a foreigner and a stranger, who had not only 
ruled in his own lifetime, but was also able, even after death, to 
insist upon the burial rites of his own people. Later, however, we 
found evidences of the basket in seven subsequent burials. More- 
over, the material taken from the burial mound of Otowi, now in 
the National Museum, includes the remains of many baskets, similar 
to those that we found with burials. Evidently, in the wetter 
climate of Otowi, the baskets had so disintegrated as to disguise their 


actual use. In the drier climate of the Chaco, they have been 
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perfectly preserved. Probably, basket burials at Otowi were sur- 
vivals of customs, or religious ceremonials, that originated long 
before the migration of these people southward to the Pajarito. 

Another interesting day was marked by the finding of eighteen 
bone flutes and whistles, together with a perfect and beautiful little 
prayer-meal bowl, all in asingle room. The bowl’s rim was notched 
in the making in four places, each, evidently, a guide to each of the 
four directions. The decoration was of conventionalized dragon- 
flies, very similar to those so frequently found in present-day Navajo 
art. Diagonally opposite to this room was another in which was 
found another prayer-meal bowl, also notched, decorated with 
lightning water serpents issuing from clouds. In this house, we 
found the skulls of four deer and the jaw bones of seven. We 
named these rooms the “ House of the Musician” and the ‘‘ House 
of the Hunter,” respectively, privately noting that each of these 
successful gentlemen had been of a religious turn of mind. 

Another happy day resulted from the discovery, already re- 
ported in the Anthropologist, of a little god, or devil, perhaps, in its 
own niche in the wall. It is made of clay, originally painted pink, 
but now black with soot. In a room nearby were eight similar 
niches, but all were empty. Numbers of stone idols have been 
discovered, but up to date this is the only one of clay. It confirms 
the account given by Espejo of household idols and of rooms set 
apart for their worship. 

But the greatest day of all, both for the Indians and myself, 
occurred shortly before we closed camp, last summer. It was the 
discovery on the wall of the largest room excavated of a fresco in 
color of a mountain lion. The figure is colored yellow ochre, out- 
lined with black. Evidences of color in the plaster of caves, both 
at Otowi and at Frijoles are common. But, so far as I can find 
out, this is the only certainly prehistoric colored drawing ever found 
in the United States. 

The room measured twelve by eighteen feet. To the east, was a 
fine ceremonial fireplace near a door way, much too small to have 
been used by living Indians, however well it may have served the 
spirits of their ancestors! 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUMS, PHILADELPHIA. 


FEDERICO GONZALEZ SUAREZ 


By MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


Federico Gonzalez Suarez, Archbishop of Quito, Ecuador, died 
at the age of seventy-three, on December 1, 1917. Doctor Gon- 
zalez Suarez was unquestionably the foremost native South Ameri- 
can historian, and his History of Ecuador will always stand as a 
fountain of information, and a model of careful and judicious re- 
search. The late Archbishop was born in Quito, April 13, 1844. 
His mother was a native of Quito, and his father, who died when 
the son was quite young, was a Colombian. At an early age the 
youth decided to enter the church, and when twenty-one he became 
a member of the Order of Jesuits. He taught literature, philosophy, 
and the humanities, successively in the Jesuit colleges of Quito, 
Guayaquil, and Cuenca. He left the Jesuit Order in 1872, and 
became attached to the church at Cuenca as Secretary of the Curacy. 
In his early youth Gonzalez Suarez gave evidence of his literary 
ability, and he soon became a prolific writer on matters pertaining 
te the church. After his retirement from the Jesuit Order the 
opportunity for labors in historical research came to him, and the 
first essay, an archaeological one, was begun while he resided in 
Cuenca. In 1853 in the little village of Chordeleg in Southern 
Ecuador, some ancient tombs were found containing a great treasure 
of gold and other objects. The site was visited twenty years later 
by the priest, who gathered data for his important Estudio His- 
torico Sobre Los Cafiaris, published in 1878. Although the bulk of 
his later literary work was more largely historical, his predilection 
was towards the problems of archaeology. As one of his fellow 
countrymen has written, 


in the midst of the most arduous episcopal work he turned from time to time 
with love to his favorite study, and a little before his death was still bringing 
together the fruit of his latest lectures and studies, in the form of advice to the 


youth who were following in his footsteps. 
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In 1881 he completed and published a single volume of an eccle- 
siastical history of Ecuador. The mass of material which he had 
gathered in the preparation of this work caused him to suspend the 
completion of the history on the lines begun, and to undertake the 
preparation of a broader and more comprehensive history of his 
native land. In the furtherance of this task he went to Europe in 
1884 where he remained for nearly three years, working in the 
archives and libraries of Spain and Portugal. In these studies he 
examined more than two hundred documents in the library of the 
Royal Academy of History in Madrid, and more than one thousand 
bundles of manuscripts in the Archives of the Indies in Seville. 
Of these manuscripts he made copies with his own hand of all of 
those which related to the subject under investigation. On his 
return to Ecuador he at once began his history, although still en- 
gaged in church work, and from the years 1887 until 1903 was en- 
gaged in its publication. This monumental work was issued in 
seven volumes, comprising about three thousand pages, and volume 
one was printed in 1890. Besides the purely historical matter it 
included an archaeological atlas and text not numbered in the series. 
With the completion of the seventh volume, which takes the nar- 
rative down to the year 1809, a period just before the time of the 
independence of Ecuador, the author abandoned the completion of 
the work, due in part to increasing clerical duties, and also to failing 
health. In 1895, he became Bishop of Ibarra, and in 1906 he was 
consecrated Archbishop of Quito. While living in Ibarra he wrote 
his treatise on the Aborigines of Imbabura and Carchi, and after 
becoming Archbishop he found time to continue his archaeological 
studies. As has been said he continued to take an active interest 
in this branch until his death. 

The writer became acquainted with the Archbishop in 1906, 
and owes much to his kindly interest and advice, in the prosecution 
of his archaeological researches undertaken at that time through 
the financial codperation of Mr. George G. Heye. A man of quiet 
and courteous manners, with the mien and face of a scholar, it was 
always a great pleasure and privilege to be received by the Arch- 


bishop in his simple and austere study. The impression given was 
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that of meeting a friend and fellow student. With an accurate read 
ing knowledge of the leading languages, he was a painstaking student 
of the studies issued in the English tongue. His history was writ- 
ten without the least bias as a prelate. He searched for the truth, 
and on the occasion of the appearance of the fourth volume of his 
history in 1893, in which he had treated at length of the delinquen- 
cies of certain of the fathers of one of the orders in Quito, based on 
evidence found by him in some documents in Spain, a storm of 
protest was raised by some of the more bigoted members of the 
Ecuadorian clergy. Among these was the German-born Bishop 
of Manabi. The justice of his fearless attitude in the search for 
historical truth was recognized by the Pope, as evidenced by his 
appointment as Bishop of Ibarra two years later. The merits of 
this great and impartial history are appreciated in Spain and Latin 
America, but it is not as well known in this country as it deserves. 
Dr. Gonzalez Suarez was the father of Ecuadorian archaeology, 
and as a prose writer and poet he ranks high among the Spanish Amer- 
ican writers of the nineteenth century. We do not hesitate to place 
his history as a product of Latin-American genius and acumen, with 
the history of the Mexican, Orozco y Berra, who was one of the 
most gifted historians of either North or South America. In the 
death of the distinguished Archbishop, Ecuador has lost one of her 
greatest sons, and Latin America one of her most brilliant men of 
letters. 

The following partial bibliography inadequately represents the 
literary labors of Dr. Gonzalez Suarez. It includes only those 
titles which are in the library of the writer. 

1878. Estudio Sobre Los Cajfiaris, Antiguos Habitantes de la Provincia del 
Azuay en la Republica del Ecuador. viii, 55 pp., 5 plates. Quito, 
1878. 

1881. Historia Eclesiastica del Ecuador desde los Tiempos de la Conquista hasta 
Nuestros Dias. Tomo primero 1520-1600. 12 unnumbered, xxxvii, 
412 pp. Quito, 1881. This is the only volume published 

1890- 

1903. Historia General de la Republica del Ecuador. Nine volumes. Volume 


I, xvi, 319 pp., Introduction, and Ecuador in Pre-Spanish times. Ar- 


chaeological Atlas: Text, xvi, 210 pp. Plates, xxiv. Volume II, viii, 
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480 pp., Discovery and Conquest 1530-1564. Volumes III to VII, 
The Colony, Ecuador under the Government of the Kings of Spain, 
1564-1809. The entire work comprises about three thousand pages. 

1901. Recuerdos de Viaje 6 Cartas acerca de Roma, Espajia, Lourdes y Colom- 
bia. xii, 203 pp. Frigburgo de Brisgovia, 1901. Second edition. 

1903. Los Aborigenes de Imbzebura y del Carchi. 71 pp. Author’s edition of 
twenty-five copies reprinted from the Anales de la Universidad Central 
de Quito, Numbers 118-129. Quito, 1902-1903. 

1904. Prehistoria Ecuatoriana Ligeras Reflexiones sobre las Razas Indigenas 
que Poblaban Antiguamente el Territorio Actual de la Republica del 
Ecuador. vi, 87 pp., 5 plates. Quito, 1904. The appendix contains 
several vocabularies and texts of the native languages of Ecuador. On 
plate III are illustrated a number of the gold objects known as the 
“treasure of Sigsig’’ now in the Museum of the American Indian (Heye 
Foundation 

1906. Memoria Historica sobre Mutis y la Expedicion Botanica de Bogcta en el 
Siglo Decimo Octavo (1782-1808). xxxii, 129 pp. Quito, 1906. A 
first edition was published in 1888. 

1907. Un Opusculo Inedito de Don Francisco Jose de Caldas. xvii, 25 pp., 
3 maps. Quito, 1907. 

1910. Los Aborigenes de Imbabura y del Carchi. Text, xiv, 145 pp. Atlas 
in long folio of xxxxi colored plates. This is a rewritten and extended 
second edition of the work published in 1903. The number of copies of 
the Atlas, published for the first time, was limited to fifty. 

1910. Disquisicion Critica, in the Biografia de Don Pedro Vicente Maldonado 
by Antonio C. Perez, pp. 59-60 of the same. Quito, 1910. 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUNDATION, 
New York. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution; A Study in Bioenergics. 
JoHN MvutRHEAD MACFARLANE, D.Sc., Professor of Botany, Direc- 
tor of the Botanic Garden, University of Pennsylvania. The Mac- 
Millan Company. New York, 1918. Pages Ix, 875. 29 text 
figures. Price, $4.00. 
In this volume we have the contribution of a botanist to the more 


recent trend of evolutionary thinking. In part the book parallels Os- 


born’s ‘Origin and Evolution of Life,’’ but the scope is broader and the 
treatment more detailed and technical. Emphasis is placed on the 
causal factors of evolution but the purely historical phase is.by no means 
neglected. 

The thesis is the continuity of all matter and manifestations of energy 
both inorganic and organic. In turn the author discusses the formation 
of inorganic matter, the formation of the world, the origin of life, the 
evolution of plants, the evolution of animals, and human evolution, both 
physical and mental. 

As factors of evolution Heredity, Environment, Pro-environment, 
Selection and Reproduction are named. Special emphasis is placed on 
the effects of Reproduction and Pro-environment or harmonious inter- 
actions. 

The evolution of energy itself is discussed. First we have the cry- 
stalloid energies energizing inorganic bodies and known as thermic, lumic, 
chemic and electric. Colloid energies energize organic bodies and are 
known as biotic, cognitic, cogitic and spiritic. The.energy transitional 
from inorganic to organic bodies is known as duplo-electric. 

Biotic energy is associated with protoplasmatin and is found in non- 
nucleate organisms. Biotic energy also occurs in higher nucleate plants 
and animals in combination with cognitic energy, the seat of which is 
chromatin. In the higher animals we have biotic and cognitic energy 
combined with cogitic energy which is associated with neuratin or Nissl’s 
granules. In man we have a still higher energy designated as spiritic 
associated with spiritin, hypothetically located in the cerebral substance 
near the frontal sinuses. 
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The work culminates in the author's philosophy of life. Morals, 
religion, codperation and competition are subjected to an evolutionary 
analysis. Naturally, many of the details are speculative. In matters 
of phylogeny there is some room for differences of opinion. It does not 
seem thatProfesscr MacFarlane has given due weight and importance 
to the paleontological evidence for a reptilian ancestry of the mammals. 
However, this does not detract from the main thesis of the book. 

Chapters xx to xxx should prove of interest to anthropologists. 

Louis R. SULLIVAN 


The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. Lon DOMINIAN. 
Published for the American Geographical Society of New York by 
Henry Holt and Co.: New York, 1917. Pp. xvii, 375, 9 plates, 67 
figures. 

This is an excellent book, which no anthropologist, concerned at all 
with Europe, can afford to dispense with as a work of reference. It is 
strictly impartial in its presentation of evidence, critical in its interpre- 
tations, and for a war-time work concerned with issues of the war, sur- 
prisingly fair in its attitude. In addition, it is excellently written. To 
the scientific student its chief value will be as a convenient and authori- 
tative compilation. The maps—all of the “‘plates’’ and many of the 
“figures’’ are such—are of high grade: without exception they show 
clearly the particular points which they illustrate. An introduction by 
Madison Grant emphasizes the prevailing lack of race consciousness in 
Europe and the circumstance that language is the essential factor in the 
creation of national unity and nationality. The author and the Society 
are alike to be congratulated on this work. 

A. L. KROEBER 


[Collected Papers in] Analytical Psychology. C. G. Junc. Authorized 
Translation edited by Dr. Constance E. Lonc, New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Co., 1916. 

The Psychology of the Unconscious [Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido]. 
C. G. Junc. Translated by Dr. BEATRICE M. HINKLE, New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Co., 1916. 

These volumes are of interest to anthropologists for two reasons. 
One is that, in some form or other, psychoanalysis has come to stay. 
The extravagances of some of its followers, and possibly an excessive 
confidence on the part of all of them, may vitiate much of the present 


status of their science. For instance, its future center of gravity may 
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conceivably lie in the non-sexual rather than sexual field. But certain 
of its findings, as to the conversion rather than extinction of repressed 
desires, for instance, and the significance of dream material, have surely 
become a permanent part of general psychology and therefore relate to 
that form of activity which underlies all social phenomena and which the 
anthropologist can never afford wholly to ignore. 

The other point of contact is the assumption, apparently typical of 
the school, that the symbols into which the “libido” converts itself, are 
phylogenetically transmitted and appear socially. The machinery of 
this assumed process is not examined. Its reality is considered estab- 
lished by the adduction of examples which may be so interpreted. Now 
if the psychoanalysts are right, nearly all ethnology and culture history 
are waste of effort, except in so far as they coatribute new raw materials. 
If, on the other hand, current anthropological methods and the psycho- 
biological assumptions underlying them are correct, the phylogenetic 
theories of Jung and his collaborators are only a mistaken excrescence 
on their sounder work. Mutual understanding will not progress as long 
as the two tendencies go their conflicting ways in ignorance of each other. 

Of the two volumes, the first is in reality the more systematic. The 
series of papers gives an excellent cross-section of the modern psychology 
of the unconscious as represented by one of its two leading schools. The 
second volume is saturated with phylogenetic interpretations without 
examination of their foundations. Both translations are good. 

For those whose patriotic sensibilities are keen, it may be remarked 
that while Jung writes in German, he is a Swiss and head of the Zurich 
school. 

A. L. KROEBER. 


NORTH AMERICA 
In the Alaskan Wilderness. GEORGE ByRON GorDON, Sc.D., F.R.G.S. 

The John C. Winston Company: Philadelphia, 1917. 247 pp. 52 

illustrations, 3 maps. 

This volume is the narrative of a journey in Alaska from the Upper 
Yukon southwestward to the headwaters of the Kuskokwim and thence 
down that river to the sea. The party was composed of the author and 
his brother, Lieutenant MacLaren Gordon, who fell on the battle line in 
France, October 21, 1916. The explorations upon which this volume is 
based were made in 1907. The main portion of the book comprises ten 
chapters, in narrative form, covering the journey from start to finish. 
The style is charming, simple, and direct; the reader is carried along 
without being wearied by long and tedious details, but always has before 
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him a running picture of the country and the life by the way. Strange 
to say, a part of the territory traversed is so little known that some of 
the observations and the map at the end of the volume constitute the 
first definite geographical knowledge we have for the region around the 
headwaters of the Kuskokwim. 

A few straggling Indians from the interior were encountered near the 
head of the Kuskokwim, but the author had neither the time nor the 
linguistic equipment to gather much information as to their culture. 
When about 275 miles from the sea the first Eskimo village (Sikmiut) 
was observed. Fro a brief observation, supplemented by collecting, 


he culture here to be mixed with that of the Indians 


the author found t 
farther inland. Also he thought he could detect both types in the physi- 
cal features of the inhabitants. As the journey proceeded to the sea, 
five other villages were visited, but these the author considers pure 
Eskimo. 

An appendix of eighty pages contains some data for traveling on the 
Kuskokwim and in Alaska which will no doubt be useful to future visitors 
to the country. This is followed by a general discussion of the popula- 
tion of Alaska. It is to be regretted that the author does not discuss 
the data returned by the census of 1910, particularly that for the region 
he traversed, for this would have given us a check upon at least one 
geographical unit. There is, however, a very satisfactory digest of the 
Kuskokwim culture illustrated by many plates of specimens collected on 
the journey. 

A brief vocabulary closes the volume. Besides its many other 
estimable qualities this volume gives one a clear picture of the environ- 
mental conditions surrounding Eskimo culture in the Alaskan river deltas. 

CLARK WISSLER 
ASIA 
Aboriginal Siberia, A Study in Social Anthropology. M. A. CZAPLICKA, 

Somerville College, Oxford. With a Preface by R. R. MArett, 

Reader in Social Anthropology in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1914. &8vo, pp. XVI, 376, 16 pls. $5.60. 

Though this book was issued several years ago, it has somehow eluded 
the notice of reviewers in this country, but a belated comment seems 
better than none. Miss Czaplicka was one of the many students who 
derived inspiration from Dr. Marett’s anthropological teaching, and the 
present work was undertaken at his suggestion prior to a year’s trip to 
Siberia. It is best characterized as a painstaking compilation by an 


enthusiastic novice. A Pole by birth and conversant with the Russian 
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language, the author has rendered accessible a considerable amount of 
valuable material that would otherwise have remained wholly unknown 
to non-Slavic anthropologists. Her method of presentation does not 
invite continuous reading, but as a work of reference its usefulness can- 
not be doubted, especially for those who are obliged to contend with 
mediocre library facilities. For Miss Czaplicka does not limit herself to 
Slavic publications, but endeavors to present a complete account of 
non-material Siberian culture on the basis of all published material. 

While Miss Czaplicka’s essay must be hailed with pleasure, there are, 
however, certain obvious deficiencies which one hopes to see remedied in 
supplementary publications since second editions seem beyond the range 
of possibility nowadays. The material culture of northern Asia is 
singularly replete with interesting information and suggestive problems, 
which might at least have been sketched in an introductory chapter with- 
out undue expansion of the volume. A more serious fault results from 
the compiler’s naiveté in ethnographical matters, or it may be from 
her lack of interest in the subject of historical connections. For example, 
she mentions and briefly characterizes the Whale festival of the Koryak 
(p. 295), but she does not specifically point out the historical significance 
of its dominant features. It is also not clear why so important a topic 
as aboriginal literature is ignored. Here again the subject-matter has 
an extraordinary intrinsic interest, as readers of Radloff’s Aus Sibirien 
will recall, while the historico-ethnic problems involved are of tremendous 
importance. It is also to be regretted that Miss Czaplicka does not take 
a definite stand on the question of American-Asiatic connections, a sub- 
ject brought prominently before the anthropological public since the 
Jesup Expedition. Finally, the publishers may be implored to provide 
for more adequate maps in future publications of similar scope; this 
deficiency unfortunately is shared by too many ethnological works of 
larger scope, definitely detracting from their value. 

The foregoing remarks are not offered in the way of carping criticism 
but in order to define the character of the book from the anthropologist’s 
point of view. It is distinctly a meritorious compilation of raw material, 
but the specialist must not expect from it an integrated picture of Si- 
berian culture. RosBert H. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PUEBLO TRADITIONS AND CLANS 


Dr. SWANTON and Dr. Parsons, having done me the honor of review- 
ing my Zufi Kin and Clan in a recent number of the Anthropologist, have 
mingled commendation and stricture. While controversy is ordinarily 
perhaps the least fruitful form of scientific literature, definitioa of issues 
is always stimulating; and in this spirit I reply to them. 

Dr. Swanton’s dissent is on the grounds of some considerable prob- 
ability of historical actuality for the Hopi clan migration legends. The 
Hopi having Pueblo institutions but being Shoshonean in speech, that 
is as it were non-Pueblo, it is clear that there has been a change due to 
contact. Hopi tradition narrates an amalgamation of northern, eastern, 
and southern peoples, presumably of Shoshonean, Pueblo, and perhaps 
Piman affiliations. According to Dr. Swanton, this tradition is more 


plausible than the assumption that a Shoshonean group, coming to be 


within the Pueblo area, adopted Pueblo institutions; or that an outlying 
Pueblo group adopted Shoshonean speech from its neighbors. 

As between the last two alternatives, civilization in the vast majority 
of cases changes so much more rapidly than language, that the alter- 
natives practically resolve into the supposition that a Shoshonean people 
originally non-Pueblo in customs became puebloized. Whether the 
occasion was a change of residence on their part, an intensification of 
Pueblo influence, or an alteration of political and economic connections, 
does not now matter. The difference is that this view involves essen- 
tially only a contact or mixture or replacement of civilization; Dr. 
Swanton’s view, a physical mixture of peoples themselves. 

Now, of these two interpretations, the former is the simpler, because 
it is obvious that civilization does often spread and change, and this 
interpretation assumes nothing more. Dr. Swanton’s theory has to 
retain the factor of alteration of culture, and adds to it the factor of 
amalgamation of peoples. On the principle of simplicity and sufficiency 
of means, this additional factor is gratuitous. In fact, it is probable that 
it would have occurred to no one to bring in this gratuitous factor if the 
Hopi themselves had not done so. Personally, I resent quite vigorously 
the implication that a Hopi is a better ethnologist, even on matters Hopi, 
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than I am. If he is, we might as well accept the German view of Ger- 
man culture, on the ground of the Germans knowing more about it. 

The methodological question is, which is to count for more: first-hand 
information or a willingness and ability to apply critical methods? The 
layman’s impulse is to fear circumstantial evidence and trust the eye 
witness. But the whole progress of science has, from one aspect, been a 
history of the replacement of direct testimony by testimony that is 
circumstantial, or, as we put it, indirect and analyzed and subject to con- 
trol. If any native or Caucasian is to be recognized as an ethnologist 
about the Hopi because he has made or seen the snake-dance and eaten 
piki bread all his life and listened to traditions from an old priest, eth- 
nology is not and will never be a science nor even quasi-science. 

The objection to Dr. Swanton’s view may be put in another form. 
He attempts to explain a cultural phenomenon, the Hopi or Pueblo clan 
system, not purely in terms of its antecedent or causative cultural phe- 
nomena, but also in terms of the human beings that are the carriers of the 
culture. This is still a rather common procedure, unfortunately, in spite 
of the substantial accord to the contrary among even those of the ad- 
vanced currents of ethnological thought that otherwise diverge most 
widely. If the carriers of culture are to be introduced as a factor into 
the reckoning of culture, then the hereditary strains of these factors must 
also be introduced, and the environment that moulded these hereditary 
strains, and the physiological reaction on their systems of the food they 
ate or the actinic rays that shone on their skins in the glare of the south- 
western sun. It is true that we want a door and not a wall between 
ethnology and the underlying sciences. But we are either doing eth- 
nology, in which case our business for the time being is to shut the door; 
or we are investigating the relation of ethnological data to data of other 
kinds, in which case the door should be as wide open as possible. Dr. 
Swanton is an ethnologist, and I am sure would be horrified at the pros- 
pect of having to do his ethnology in a chamber of which geographers 
and biologists and chemists could at any moment take possession, even 
to the very desk at which he was working. I am sure he really thinks he 
is entitled to privacy. But for some reason the final click of the latch 
disconcerts him; so in the present case he tries to compromise by leaving 
the door just ajar. 

To return once more to the Hopi, Dr. Swanton restates my data as to 
the strength of the several clan groups in various pueblos in order to 
argue that these show rather close coincidente in detail with tradition 
and can therefore be accepted as at least partly confirmatory of it. 
24 
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What his table however shows of a broader scope is two things. First, 
the populational representation of the clan groups is more similar between 
Zufi and the Hopi at large than between Zufii and the one Hopi pueblo 
of Sichumovi to which native tradition attributes a Zufii origin. Evi- 
dently modern clan strength is no index of past movements and amal- 
gamations of population; or these movements and amalgamations have 
been different from what tradition represents. Second, about four per 
cent of the Hopi of today belong to clans alleged to have come from the 
north, that is, to have a Paiute or Shoshonean origin. Ninety-six per 
cent are attributed to the east and south, or a Tanoan and Piman source. 
Yet Hopi speech is a hundred per cent Shoshonean. How did the four 
per cent come to impose their pure language on the ninety-six? Such 
an event is conceivable, but extraordinary and unlikely. It is certainly 
more conservative to assume that tradition is unreliable, that a very 
much larger proportion than one twenty-fifth of the Hopi are really 
Shoshonean in origin, but that tradition has come to ascribe a non- 
Shoshonean origin to the majority of the Shoshoneans in the population. 

Both these cases indicate very strongly that Pueblo tradition is fluid 
and shifting. They also suggest what I have been at pains to point out 
again and again in my paper: namely, that the generic clan concept is 
apparently remarkably uniform through the Pueblo area and therefore 
presumably deep rooted and of some antiquity, but that the actual clan 
organization, the forms which this concept or system assumes in practice, 
are subject to rapid secondary modification. Here is the real difference 
between Dr. Swanton and myself in the face of the specific Pueblo prob- 
lem. I hold both clans and tradition to alter readily. He is appreciably 
nearer the native attitude that both clans and traditions are immutable. 
That definition of the difference between us seems to me fair; and with 
it we can leave the subject. 

Dr. Parsons’ criticism is along three lines. The first is that I have 
separated the religious and the social aspects of Zufii clans too sharply. 
This is probably true. A clan is after all, formally and in native con- 
sciousness, a social device. But when this social device seems to func- 
tion much more actively in ceremony than in purely social relations, as 
seems to me to be the case at Zuifii, the fact is certainly notable. I have 
therefore tried to bring it out clearly, and if in so doing I have over- 
stressed the situation, the fault has been due to a desire to subordinate 
the less significant to the more significant. To this extent I gratefully 
admit Dr. Parsons’ strictures as being in order. ‘‘Social’’ and “‘cere- 


monial” are of course only facets of the same thing, not separate com- 
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partments. Still, they are distinct facet8. And just because clans are 
at bottom pieces of social machinery and have been generally supposed 
to be the warp of the social fabric as such, whereas at Zufii the bulk of 
strictly social functioning takes place through the medium of kinship 
and the house, while the functioning of the clan is to a surprisingly 
large extent expressed in the domain of religious ceremony, it seems to me 
that the formulation which I have made is significant and in the main 
justified. The very facts which Dr. Parsons adduces in her discussion 
appear on the whole to accentuate the same formulation. 

That I have passed almost wholly over the economic relations of 
Zufii clans is true, but due only to ignorance and the impossibility of 
covering all phases of a rich culture in two brief periods of investigation. 
We need data on the economic life not only of the Zufi, but of all the 
pueblos and of most American tribes. There is probably no phase of 
native life that has been so unreasonably neglected by American anthro- 
pologists. I have merely sinned with the majority. Still it is hardly 
likely that the economic functions of clans can be of primary importance 
at Zuii, else between Cushing, Stevenson, Dr. Parsons, and myself, some- 
thing of moment would have emerged. I think it characteristic of the 
situation that the one thing which Dr. Parsons is able to point out as 
being felt by the Zufii as specifically clan owned, namely the ettowe or 
fetishes, are religious property. 

As to the third charge, that I have undervalued the attitude of the 
Zufi themselves toward clanship, I have nothing to say except that I 
have tried to depict their attitude as I found it, and that the clan seemed 
to rest surprisingly lightly on their consciousness. This, however, being 
a matter of valuation, is one of integration, rather than one to be ad- 
vanced by an analytic discussion of individual items, which might go on 
endlessly. If my judgment is in error, it remains for Dr. Parsons or 
some other investigator to assemble all possible data on the point and 
to strike a new balance which shall bear on its face the marks of being 
more justly proportioned. 


A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


An HistoricaAL NOTE ON THE WEsTO INDIANS 
WHo were the Westo Indians of the seventeenth century South 
Carolina frontier? In view of the réle played by this folk in the period 
of the first settlement the question has an interest for the historical 
student measured neither by the size nor by the permanent importance 


of the tribe. It is, however, one of those questions which he expects the 
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ethnologist to answer for him.” In this instance an answer has in fact 
been given which bears an aspect of plausibility, and which is stamped 
with the authority of well-warranted scholarship. According to J. R. 
Swanton, who has extended his researches in the early history of the 
southern Indians to the manuscript sources, including the South Carolina 
colonial archives, the Westo were almost certainly identical with the 
eastern group of the Yuchi. In this conclusion F. G. Speck, the principal 
student of the Yuchi, has concurred.! It is the purpose of this note to 
set forth a number of reasons for rejecting Dr. Swanton’s theory, and 
to suggest another solution. In so far as the deductions are not strictly 
historical they are put forward tentatively, and it is hoped will receive 
the criticism of professed ethnologists. 

What are the ascertainable historical facts with regard to this tribe? 
When the first settlers reached the South Carolina coast in 1670 they found 
the small tribes from Port Royal to Kayawah terrorized by ‘‘another sorte 
of Indians that live backwards in an intier body & warr ag* all Indians 

havinge gunns & powder & shott’’—‘‘a rangeing sort of people 
reputed to be the Man eaters.’”” Such was their prestige that the Sa- 
vannah river, on which they were seated, though not at the mouth, was 
called the ‘‘Westoe bou signifying the enemies River.’’ The universal 
fear which the Westo inspired greatly facilitated the planting of the 
Charles Town settlement, by ensuring the friendship and coédperation of 
the coast Indians. Until 1674 the colonists were involved in small wars 
with the Westo. In that year Henry Woodward, agent for the pro- 
prietors in the Indian trade, made a “‘discovery”’ of their chief settlement, 
which he called in his relation ‘‘Hickauhaugau.’’ This he described as 
a palisaded town on the western bank of the Savannah, enclosed in a 
sharp bend of the river (perhaps in present Screven county, Georgia). 
He learned that the Westo were enemies of the Cherokee and Kawihta 
and Kasihta, as well as of the tribes of the coast; and that they had goods 
from the north (Virginia). Woodward opened a trade with them, and 
from 1674 to 1680 the Westo alliance formed the cornerstone of the 


South Carolina Indian system. They alone were supplied with arms, 


1 ** Handbook of American Indians,’ Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, 
vol. II, p. 936 (article on Westo by Swanton); ibid., p. 1003 (article on Yuchi by Speck). 
See also Swanton, “ De Soto’s Line of March” in Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion Proceedings, vol. Vv, p. 153; Swanton and J. R. Dixon, “ Primitive American History” 
in American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. 16, p. 383; and Speck, “Ethnology of the Yuchi 
Indians"’ in Anthropological Publications University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol.1,no.1. In correspondence Dr. Swanton has kindly given me a fuller state- 
ment of his views than he has yet published. 


‘ 
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and were expected to protect the province by overawing the Spanish 
Indians and all other potential enemies. But the alliance proved un- 
stable. The proprietors insisted upon a monopoly of the trade with the 
distant Indians. Meanwhile the Westo renewed from time to time their 
raids upon the settlement Indians, with whom the colonists traded. 
Out of this situation, which created a sharp conflict between the interest 
of the proprietors and the interest of the private traders who controlled 
the provincial assembly, arose the Westo war of 1680-1681. In 1680 
the settlers engaged the Savannah (the eastern Shawnee, probably recent 
immigrants from the west) to expel the Westo from the province. 
Despite the opposition of the proprietors this was accomplished: so 
thoroughly, indeed, that in 1683 it was reported to the proprietors 
that scarcely fifty Westo remained alive and those in scattered bodies.’ 

From several eighteenth-century maps it has been known that at 
some time after their defeat the remnant of the Westo retired among the 
lower Creeks, first on the Ocmulgee, later on the Chattahoochee When 
did this migration occur? On this point the maps have furnished no clue. 
For a decade after 1683, moreover, the South Carolina records are silent 
with respect to the Westo. In 1693, however, two entries in the journals 
of the Commons House of Assembly throw a sudden flash of light upon 
their fortunes after their expulsion, and upon the more involved question 
of their identity. An analysis of this unexploited contemporary material 
will follow a discussion of the Swanton-Speck hypothesis: that the Westo 
were identical with the Yuchi. 

The basis of this identification is entirely circumstantial: it rests 
upon an argument from location. From Woodward's relation and from 
the Indian references to the “‘Westoe bou”’ it is certain that the Westo 
were seated on the Savannah river in the late seventeenth century. It is 
equally well established that the Savannah river from Ebenezer creek 
near its mouth to fifteen or twenty miles above present Augusta, Georgia, 
was once the habitat of an eastern division of the Yuchi. Secondly, 
there is cartographical evidence that the Westo and Yuchi villages among 
the lower Creeks were immediately adjacent. Neither set of facts is in 
itself conclusive; together they have been thought to establish the prob- 
ability of the identity of Westo and Yuchi. 

1 Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, vol. v, pp. 166-168, 194, 378, 
446, 456-462. Grand Council Journals (MSS. Columbia, S. C.), passim. Corre- 
spondence of proprietors, especially letter of September 30, 1683, to governor, deputies 
and parliament, in Public Record Office, Colonial Entry Books, vol. xxu, 16. (Tran- 
scripts, Columbia, S. C.) 

2 See maps of Moll (1720), Bellin (1744), and Mitchell (1755). 
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But the argument presupposes (a) that the Yuchi migration from 
the west occurred before 1670; and (b) that a considerable body of Westo 
remained in South Carolina after their supposed expulsion.! The latter 
surmise is directly contrary to the positive testimony of contemporaries: 
the Westo, apparently never a large body of Indians, were clearly 

ruined” by the war. For (a) there is no support, save an argument 
from silence. If the migration of the Yuchi had occurred after the 
settlement of South Carolina, it may be asked, why was it not mentioned 
by any contemporary writer? But the argument from silence (wisely 
employed with caution, in view of the fragmentary character of the 
sources) may be used more effectively in rebuttal than in support of the 
contention. If the eastern Yuchi had been settled on the Savannah 
river in the late seventeenth century is it likely that no mention of their 
presence there would occur in the South Carolina records until 1707, 
especially in view of the fact that from shortly after the Westo war the 
principal route of the Indian traders lay directly through the region 
later known to be their habitat? References to the tribes of the Savannah 
river region (the Yamasee, the Palachacola, the Savannah, and, after 
1704, the Apalache) abound in the accounts of the trade, but before 
1707 there is no mention of Yuchi on that river under any conceivable 
variant of their tribal name. A single allusion to the Yuchi appears in 
the seventeenth-century records. In 1691 the assembly laid an embargo 
upon the trade with the distant tribes. The traders were given specified 
periods within which to bring in their goods. Included in the ban was 
trade with the ‘‘ Attoho Kolegey’’—probably the Yuchi under a disguised 
form of their Algonquian name (Tahogale). A trans-Appalachian tribe 
was meant, for these traders, like the Cherokee dealers, were allowed 
from March to September of the following year to close their trade, 
whereas the traders with the Kasihta and the Kawihta were granted 
only the four months then ensuing. 

In 1707 there is for the first time definite indication of an eastern 
settlement of the Yuchi. It was proposed in that year that a force of 
Indians be assembled for the protection of the province in an expected 
emergency, to include ‘‘100 from the Savannahs and Appalachees and 
Tohogoligo.”” The apposition of the names clearly points to neighbor- 
hood. The numbers of the eastern Yuchi must still have been small, 
for they were not mentioned in the elaborate account of the Indians 
1Speck in the “Handbook of American Indians,” vol. u, p. 1003, says: ‘“‘The 


early writers also state that the Westo were driven out of their country in 1681 by the 
Savannah (Shawnee), but this must mean only a part of them.” 
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“under the protection of this government” furnished to the Board of 
Trade in 1708, nor on the Nairne map of 1708 (at least in the Crisp 
reproduction of 1711). Moreover, Barnwell’s North Carolina expedition 
in 1711, which was accompanied by 56 Apalaches and 87 Yamasees, 
included only 10 ‘‘Hog Logees’’ or Yuchi. From these facts, attested 
by contemporary records,! and from the known circumstances of the 
Indian trade it is possible to construct a more tenable hypothesis of the 
migration of the eastern Yuchi than that which places it anterior to the 
English settlement. Like the early Cherokee trade of which it was a 
development, the Tennessee trade must have been carried on largely 
with the aid of Indian burdeners. It is probable that some of these 
burdeners remained from time to time at or near Savannah Town, which, 
in the early eighteenth century, was still the entrepdt of the northern 
as of the southern trade, and there assisted in carrying on the mountain 
trade, in the same way that the Apalaches assisted in the trade with 
the Creeks. A migration which had such an origin would naturally 
take place too gradually to be certain of mention in the fragmentary 
colonial records. 

In summary, the circumstantial evidence for the identity of the 
Westo and the Yuchi fails at two essential points: the Westo were 
certainly not settled on the Savannah after 1681; and the Yuchi were 
probably not established in any numbers on the South Carolina border 
before the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

If the Westo were not Yuchi, who were they? No answer as satis- 
fying as the one rejected can yet be given. It is possible, however, 
to identify one unknown with another unknown. The Westo were the 
Rickahockans of early Virginian history. This was a tribe which entered 
Virginia from back of the mountains in 1656 and was decisively defeated 
at the forks of the Pamunkey by Colonel Edward Hill with the aid of 
the Pamunkeys. After this well-known affair they retired behind the 
Blue Ridge, to reappear in the more or less fabulous account of Lederer 


(1669), as dwellers ‘‘upon a land, as they term it, of great waves; by 


which I suppose they mean the seashore.’’ Lederer was probably in 
contact with a number of Rickahockans, but it is likely that he was 


mistaken in locating them on his map and in his relation ‘‘ not far west- 


1 Act of September 26, 1691, in Cooper, Statutes at Large of South Carolina, vol. 
11, p. 66. Journals of the Commons House of Assembly (MSS. Columbia, S. C.) under 
date April 23, 1707. Public Record Office, Board of Trade Papers, Proprieties, vol. 
IX, p. 82 (Transcripts, Columbia, S. C.). Ed. Crisp, ‘Map of South Carolina” in 


Library of Congress. Virginia Magazine of History, vol. v, p. 393- 
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ward of the Apalatzan mountains’’—unless they were at the time sepa- 
rated in two bodies. In that case the customary identification of the 
“Oustack”’ with the Westo may still be valid. 

The proof of the identity of Westo and Rickahockans is as follows: 
On January 13, 1693, the governor and deputies notified the Commons 
House of Assembly ‘“‘that they were informed that some Northern 
Indians intend next Somer to settle among the Cowatawsand Cussetaws”’ 
(on the Ocmulgee). The reply of the Commons House next day identi- 
fied the “‘Northern Indians’’ in question. They advised ‘‘that all 
possible means be used to prevent the Settlem‘ of any Northern Nation 
of Indians amongst our Friends more Especially ye Rickohogo’s or 
Westos a people which formerly when well used made an attempt to 


Distroy us. The “ Hickauhaugau” of Woodward's relation was, 
then, simply a variant of ‘“ Rickohogo” or Rickahockan. After their 
defeat in 1681 the Westo had naturally retired northward, in the direction 
from which they had originally come, until, for some reason unknown, 
they were led to join their former enemies, the lower Creeks, in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. Of the competence of the testimony 
there can be no question. Captain James Moore, one of the committee 
which carried the message to the governor, had served on a mission to 
the Westo in 1680, and was, moreover, one of the principal Indian traders 
of South Carolina. 

Thus far all is verifiable. From this point the inquiry enters the 
realm of conjecture. Who were the Rickahockans, now identified with 
the Westo? Mooney’s supposition that they were Cherokee is untenable: 
Westo and Cherokee were known enemies. The surmise that they were 
the remnants of the Erie (Riquehronnons) is intriguing, but has not 
found favor with ethnologists.2_ If neither Cherokee nor Erie there is 
yet a possibility that they were an offshoot of the Iroquoian group. 
For the Commons House address of 1693 adds this commentary: ‘And 
the Mawhawkes are a numerous, warlike nation of Indians, and strictly 


” 


aleyd to the Westos. ... Much depends upon the interpretation of 


the expression “strictly aleyd,’’ with regard to which it is dangerous to 


dogmatize. It is at least conceivable, however, that further researches 


1 Alvord and Bidgood, First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region, pp. 155- 
156 and notes. Neill, E. D., Virginia Carolorum, pp. 245-246. Burk, History of 
Virginia, vol. 1, p. 107. 

? Hanna, Wilderness Trail, vol. 1, p. 13 and references. Alvord and Bidgood, 


loc. cit. 
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may confirm the tentative hypothesis that the Westo represent the 
southernmost migration of the Iroquoian stock.’ 


VERNER W. CRANE. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE TRIBES OF SIERRA LEONE 

THERE are two statements in Professor Starr’s review of my books 
(American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 286) to which I must take exception, 
as they appear to be pure perversion of my own statements. My re- 
viewer states (1) that 1 do not aim at uniformity of spelling in the lin- 
guistic portion of the work. It is true that this statement is found in the 
preface to Part 111 (stories), and a more cautious mind than my reviewer's 
might have reflected that it might possibly be intended to refer to the 
portion of the work to which it is prefixed, and not to the other portion, 
in particular the dictionary which precedes it. 

In point of fact the dictionary is carefully reduced to a uniform sys- 
tem and the defect in it is that words possibly distinguished by tones or 
by small vowel differences are spelt the same, owing to the fact that some 
of my material was obtained in England from Ms. and not viva voce; it is 
clear that this is not quite the same thing as Professor Starr has in mind. 
Uniformity in the spelling of the stories I did not aim at, for the simple 
reason that dialects exist. Professor Starr apparently thinks that it is 
desirable to slur over dialectical differences; I do not know whether he 
has ever attempted to justify this position, which does not commend 
itself to the majority of those who work at African languages, and does 
not appear to have any reasonable basis. (2) The second statement is 
that I have no knowledge of any of the languages that I record. I am 
at a loss to know where Professor Starr finds this information, if it is not 
an inference from the preface to my dictionary, in which I refer to the 
numerous homonyms that further research may distinguish. I have 
stated above the reason for the uncertainty as to the real position; but I 
may remark that, even were it otherwise, few linguists have the refine- 
ment of ear necessary to establish the minute differences and that this 
lack does not in any way depend on ignorance of the language. 

In point of fact before I left Sierra Leone I had sufficient knowledge 
of Timne to follow a case in a court of law, and when I came to deal with 
Schlenker’s Mss. in England I was able to read his untranslated stories 

1 Unfortunately there is an almost complete dearth of linguistic data. Besides 


the name of their town the only other Westo word recoverable is the name of one of 


their chief men, Ariano. Grand Council Journals, April 12, 1680 
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without difficulty. For some months too I was in the habit of recording 
my stories in Timne and making my own translation, appealing to my 
interpreter only occasionally. 

I plead guilty to the charge that I do not understand the remaining 
languages illustrated in my specimens; I relied largely upon interpreters. 
I had already however been able in Nigeria to reproduce sentences with 
such accuracy as to be intelligible to others of the tribe besides my original 
informant; and I have, wherever possible, made revision of my linguistic 
material with independent spokesmen an habitual practice. Possibly 
therefore, even if Professor Starr’s statement as to my ignorance were 
more correct than it really is, some value might attach to my records of 
native languages. I am at a loss to know why a phonetic transcription 
of simple sentences should appear to Professor Starr such a difficult matter 
except on the supposition that he has either never attempted similar work 
or has tried and failed. N. W. THOMAS 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Moccasins: Repty to Dr. Hatt 


My ‘“‘critical’’ remarks were made in as friendly and sincere a spirit 
as my “‘friendly’’ remarks. I would not offer criticism in any other way. 
Dr. Hatt (this volume, p. 112-115) has not invalidated the facts cited by 
me and running counter to his hypothesis, which was not clearly de- 
veloped. The apology which he now offers for it was the very reason 
why I felt obliged to expose its defects. We have no right to express 
such an hypothesis without stating all the facts by which it is inspired, 
and Dr. Hatt himself is now compelled to admit that it was out of place. 
He cannot expect his readers to guess what he withholds from them, nor 
can he simply claim crcdit and credence for his theories by pointing to an 
arsenal of weapons hidden behind him and not yet examined by others. 
This procedure is unscientific and pernicious. For the rest, I, have no 
objections if Dr. Hatt will hold on to his speculations, which in my 
opinion are ill founded. What I offered was some friendly and well- 
meant advice, and it is every one’s perfect right to accept or to reject 
advice. I am not a missionary bent on making converts. 

If I characterized the spelling “‘ Chukchee”’ as a barbarism, this word 
was used, of course, in the sense of the Latinist who thus calls any offense 
against good usage or purity in questions of language, style, or ortho- 
graphy; it does not mean “ barbaric’’ or anything of the sort. Dr. 
Hatt’s outcry framed by quotation-marks is entirely uncalled for. 
B. LAUFER 
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A GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY OF THE SZINCA LANGUAGE OF 
GUATEMALA 
THE Szinca' language is spoken in the southern parts of the depart- 
ments of Santa Rosa and Jutiapa in the region extending along the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala for a distance of about fifty miles, and back 
from the coast for about the same distance to the sierra. The Rio de 


los Esclavos runs through this area. Brinton writes that, 


there are some reasons for believing that previous to the arrival of the Quiches 
and Cakchiquels on the plains of Guatemala that region was occupied by this 
nation. 


Calderon considers that the Szinca was the earliest race to occupy this 
part of the republic, and others have written that it is perhaps the most 
ancient race in all Guatemala. In his “ Notes Sur L’'Americanisme, 
quelques unes de ses Lacunes en 1900,"’ Pector calls attention to the im- 
portance of the Szinca problem. 

At the present time the language is spoken by more than five thous- 
and, but as yet there is scant linguistic material published, or known to 
be in manuscript, concerning this little-known aboriginal tongue. In 
1884, Dr. Brinton published a short paper on the subject, based on ma- 
terial in the Berendt collection. This vocabulary was obtained by Dr. 
Berendt from Juan Gavarrete of Guatemala, and is listed in the catalog 
of the Berendt linguistic library as follows: ‘“‘ Vocabularios de la Lengua 
Xinca de Sinacan por D. Juan Gavarrete (1868) y de Yupiltepeque y 
Jalapa por Sebastian Valdez, cura de Intiapa Jutiapa (1868),’’ 15 pp. 
In 1891 and 1892, Dr. Eustorjio Calderon published in the Repertorio 
Salvadoreno, in volumes v and v1, the results of some linguistic studies 
made among the Szinca, giving a short grammatical sketch, and a some- 
what extended vocabulary. These studies were later republished with 
some corrections in a pamphlet of seventy-seven pages, under the title, 
Estudios Linguisticos. I. Las Lenguas (Sinca) de Yupiltepeque y del 
Barrio Norte de Chiquimulilla en Guatemala. II. Las Lenguas de 
Oluta, Sayula, Texistepec en el Istmo de Tehuantepec en Mexico. This 
work was printed in Guatemala city in 1908. Dr. Lehmann has pub- 


lished a few words of Szinca in a report of his work in Central America, 

in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie in 1910. This is all the printed material 

regarding this language that the writer has been able to discover. 
During the winter of 1917 the writer was shown an extensive manu- 


script relating to this language, in the possession of a priest in the city of 


1 Also spelled Xinca, Sinca and Tzinca. 
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Guatemala. On returning to the city during the winter of 1908, it was 
found after a considerable search, having safely passed through the great 
earthquakes which destroyed the capital, and was purchased for Mr. 
Charles P. Bowditch. 

It is thus far the only extensive work regarding this language, and 
is a manuscript of the first importance. It is attributed to the year 
1770, as it is dedicated by the author, the Maestro Don Manuel Mal- 
donado de Matos to the Archbishop Dr. Don Pedro Cortes y Larraz, 
who was archbishop at this time. It bears the title: Arte de la Lengua 
Szinca con algunas Reflexiones criticas al Arte K’a Kchiquel. Compuesto 
por el Maestro Dn Manuel Maldonado de Matos Cura propio del Partido 
de Santiago Sacatepequez. Dedicado al Illmo. Senor Dor Dn Pedro 
Cortes y Larraz del consejo de su Mag* Dignisimo Arzobispo de Guathe- 
mala. It is paged in two sections: the first section, numbered leaves 
I to 108, 215 pages of text, is taken up with an introduction and grammar: 
the second part has 45 numbered leaves, 90 pages, and contains a vocabu- 
lary. The entire manuscript contains 305 octavo pages of clearly written 
material, and is very well preserved. It is now being reproduced in 
photostat for the use of students. 

MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS 

(HEYE FOUNDATION), 
NEW 


Yors City 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


ETHNOLOGICAL 


Meeting of October 22, 1917 

THE American Ethnological Society Inc. met jointly with the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Science at the American Museum of Natural History, October 22, 1917, 
at 8:15a.m. Asymposium on the “ Statistical Growth of Children’’ was 
presented by Professor Franz Boas, Mr. Leslie Spier, and Mr. Louis R. 
Sullivan. Mr. Spier discussed the relation of dentition and stature in 
the growth of boys, as revealed by a series of casts and measurements 
made by Professor Boas on 350 school boys at Utuado, Porto Rico, in 
1915. 

Mr. Sullivan presented a summary of a study on the “Growth of the 
Nasal Bridge of Children.’ 

The discussion was opened by Professor Boas and participated in by 
several of those present. 

The material reported on was that collected by Professor Boas in 
Worcester, Mass. A study of the transverse diameters of cross-sections 
of the nasal bridge showed a gradual decrease from year to year. This 
decrease in the transverse diameters was interpreted as growth in an 
antero-posterior direction. Analysis of the averages brought out the 
following facts which agree with previous studies on growth of other parts 
of the body: 

1. That the girls grow more rapidly from 5 to 14 years. 

2. During this period a girl of any age corresponds best in develop- 

ment with a boy from one to three years older. 

3. After the age of 14 there is very little growth among girls while 

the boys continue to grow until 18 or older. 
Other data on the height and breadth of the nose were introduced to em- 
phasize the above facts. 


Meeting of November 26, 1917 
The American Ethnological Society met Monday, November 26, 
at 8:15 p.m. in the Academy Room, the president in the chair. Dr. 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 20, pp. 37-48. 
2 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, pp. 406-409. 
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H. K. Haeberlin presented a paper on SbEtEtda’q, a Shamanistic Per- 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish,! illustrated by specimens. Dr. Leo 
J. Frachtenberg spoke on the Societies of the Quiliute. 

Both papers were discussed by Professor Boas and Dr. Goldenweiser. 


Twenty-eight persons were present. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, January 22, 1918 

The Board of Directors met in Dr. Goddard’s office at the American 
Museum at 2 o'clock. Present: Dr. Wissler, Dr. Goldenweiser, Dr. 
Boas, Dr. Parsons, Mr. Nelson, with Dr. Goddard in the chair. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted, and referred to an 
auditing committee, appointed by the President, consisting of A. L. 
Kroeber and Leslie Spier. 

The Editor gave his report on publications. He reported that volume 
5 is now completed, as is also volume 7, part 1. Volume 7, part 2 is 


2 
entirely in type, 560 pages are being made up. Volume 7 is the Jones 
material, for which the Carnegie Institution will pay $900. The report 
was accepted. 

The following names were proposed by Dr. Goddard as fellows of the 
Society: Theodoor de Booy, Dr. Leo J, Frachtenberg, Dr. Walter L. Hild- 
burgh, Max Schrabisch, Miss Ann E. Thomas, Miss Martha Warren 
Beckwith; and Douglas C. McMurtrie asa member. Mrs. Parsons pro- 
posed the name of Mrs. C. H. Sorchan as a member. These nomi- 
nations were unanimously accepted and the names will be recommended 
for action by the Board to the Society. 

As a nominating committee the Board proposed the following: 
President, Clark Wissler; 1st Vice President, A. L. Kroeber; 2d Vice 
President, M. H. Saville; Secretary, R. H. Lowie (M. A. Mallory to act 
as Secretary in the absence of Dr. Lowie); Treasurer, Elsie Clews Par- 
sons; Editor, F. Boas; Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E 
Goddard, A. A. Goldenweiser, N. C. Nelson. 

The Editor and Treasurer were appointed to prepare a budget to 
present at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


The meeting was adjourned. 


Meeting of January 28, 1918 
The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Academy room of 
the American Museum on January 28, at 8:15. The meeting was called 


to order by the President, Dr. Goddard. The following members were 


1 This paper appears above pp. 249-257. 
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present: F. Boas, P. E. Goddard, C. Wissler, M. Fishberg, A. L. Kroeber, 
E. C. Parsons, L. Spier, L. R. Sullivan, N. C. Nelson, B. T. B. Hyde, 
B. Weitzner, and M. A. Mallory. 


The President called for the report of the Secretary which follows: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, Inc., 


divided into classes, is as follows: 


Life members 14 
Members 12 
Fellows . 63 
Anthropological fellows 22 

Total 111 


The Secretary has a record of 12 subscribers, but this is not a com- 
plete record since the number has been enlarged by our agent, G. E. 
Stechert and Company. This gives a total of 123 as compared with 121 
in January, 1917. The Society has lost one member, Rev. Wm. R. 
Blackie, by the non-payment of dues. 

The Society held the usual number of meetings during the year at 
which the following papers were presented: 

(January) N. C. Nelson, The Southwest Problem. 

(February) Tylor Memorial Meeting in honor of Sir Edward Burnett 
Tylor. Clark Wissler, Tylor and Material Culture. Robert H. Lowie, 
Tylor on Diffusion and Adhesions. A. A. Goldenweiser, The Doctrine 
of Animism. 

(March) Herbert Lang, Dances of the Natives of the Belgian Congo. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, The Office of Governor at Zuiii. 

(April) Prof. S. A. Smith of the University of Sydney, The Talgai 
Skull. 

(October) Franz Boas, Leslie Spier, Louis R. Sullivan. Statistical 
Study of the Growth of Children. 

(November) H. K. Haeberlin. Sbetetda’q, A Shamanistic Per- 
formance of the Puget Sound Salish. 

By direction of the Board of.Directors, the Society was affiliated with 
the New York Academy of Sciences. The alternate meetings of the 
Society for some years have been joint sessions with the Section of An- 
thropology and Psychology of the Academy. The present arrangement 
secures for the Society notice of all its meetings in the Bulletin of the 
Academy. Respectfully submitted, 

MARjoRIE A. MALLOry, 


Acting Secretary. 


— 
— 
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The Secretary was instructed to read the Treasurer’s report which 
follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Deposit in Manhattan Savings Institution $2,917.82 
Deposit in Guaranty Trust Company..... 674.88 
Amount owing Society for dues to Jan. 1, 1918 82.00 
Total Assets $3,674.70 
Recei bts 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1917 (Guaranty Trust Co.) $726.30 
Interest from Guaranty Trust Co...... 15.98 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1917 (Manhattan Savings Institu- 


Transfer from Guaranty to Manhattan Savings 
Interest from Manhattan Savings Institution 


From dues collected to Dec. 31, 1917.... 469.12 


Disbursements 


Transfer from Guaranty Trust to Manhattan Savings 


100.00 
Memberships in Anthropological Association............. 83.00 
Publications. ...... ‘ 326.52 
Louis Meyer (drawings)...... : 4.00 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. (attendant)... . 4.50 

Balance..... 3,592.70 
$4,129.22 
Balance..... ; . $3,592.70 
Unpaid dues ......... 82.00 
Total Assets....... .$3,674.70 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELstIE CLEws PARSONS, 
Treasurer. 
Examined and found correct, Jan. 25, 1918. 
A. L. KROEBER, 
LESLIE SPIER, 
Auditing Committee. 


The Secretary was instructed to read the Budget submitted by the 
committee consisting of the Editor and the Treasurer. The budget 
follows: 


2,734-27 

100.00 

33.55 
$4,129.22 
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BUDGET FOR 1918, AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Estimated Revenue: 
Balance of current funds $1,292.70 
Estimated income......... 
Contribution from Carnegie Institution for 


vol. vu of Publications 900.00 $2,761.37 


Proposed Expenditures: 
Publications, vol. v and vol. vit, Parts 1 and 


. 1,855.00 $2,295.00 


th 
N 


Balance. ... 466.37 61.37 


The Editor of the Society’s Publications reported as follows: 

Volume v, Koryak Texts, Waldemar Bogoras is now completed, as is 
also volume vil, part 1, Ojibwa Texts, W. Jones. Volume vit, part 2 is 
entirely in type, 560 pages are being made up. The Carnegie Institution 
will pay $900 toward the expense of this publication. 

The Secretary was instructed to read the nominations of the Board of 
Directors to the Society. It was as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the American Ethnological Society presents 
the following nominations for membership in the Society: 

Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 

2929 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. C. H. Sorchan, 
267 Madison Ave., New York City. 
For fellowship in the Society: 

Miss Martha Warren Beckwith, 

Furnald Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 

Miss Ann E. Thomas, 

American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. C. 

Dr. Walter L. Hildburgh, 

Algonquin Hotel, New York City. 

Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg, 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Theodoor de Booy, 

125 Lee Ave., Lincoln Park, N. Y. 
Mr. Max Schrabisch, 
171 Fair Street, Paterson, N. J. 
The Society elected the above unanimously. 
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The Secretary next read the report of the nominating committee, 
which was as follows: 

As a nominating committee the Board of Directors propose the fol- 
lowing officers for 1918: 

President, Clark Wissler, 

First Vice-President, A. L. Kroeber, 

Second Vice-President, M. H. Saville, 

Secretary, Robert H. Lowie, 

Treasurer, Elsie Clews Parsons, 

Editor, Franz Boas, 

Board of Directors (in addition to the above), P. E. Goddard, A. A. 
Goldenweiser, N. C. Nelson. 

Following the business session Dr. Clark Wissler presented a paper 


on Cultural Problems of the Southwest. The discussion opened with a 


brief review of conditions in New Mexico and Arizona in 1600, a resumé 
of past anthropological research in that region, and a historical sketch of 
the plan and scope of investigations by the American Museum of Natural 

History under a grant from Archer M. Huntington. This was followed 

by an outline of the problems so far developed in the course of the Hunt- 

ington explorations. The center of the historic pueblo culture can be 

definitely located in the upper Rio Grande valley, New Mexico. It has 

been assumed that the many ruins now surrounding the surviving native 

villages were occupied by the ancestors of these same natives. The 
archaeological work of the Huntington Exploration makes clear that these 

ruins were built by people having the same culture as the historic Pueblos, 

whatever may have been their relation by blood. But the most impor- 

tant result attained was the discovery of stratified deposits giving a 
chronological scale for these ruins. In like manner research around 

Zufii in the Little Colorado drainage gives an analogous chronological 

scale. In addition to these investigations chronological results were 
sought in the prehistoric San Juan drainage. The most pressing problem 
now is to coordinate these three chronological scales so as to form one 
sequence for the Southwest as a whole. As the case now stands, the 
ruins of the San Juan seem to have immediately preceded the earliest 
period of Pueblo activity in the Rio Grande valley. 

The next point considered was the association of the living natives 
with this chronology. The nomadic peoples of the Southwest present 
the greatest problem here. Their language being Athapascan, it is a 
fair assumption that they came from the north. Their culture seems to 
indicate a Plateau origin from which area they may have been pushed 
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out by the Shoshoni. On the other hand, the Pueblos themselves seem 
to have taken their cultural inspiration from the prehistoric San Juan 
and here again we find an antecedent Plateau culture. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say who came into the Southwest first, the Athapascans or 
the Pueblos; perhaps they were simultaneous arrivals. 


The paper was discussed by Drs. Kroeber, Parsons, and Boas. 


Meeting of February 25, 1918 

The Society met at the American Museum of Natural History at 
8.15, President Wissler in the chair 

Mr. N. C. Nelson read a paper on the Archaeology of the Southwest. 
The paper treated the native cultures localized and still surviving in the 
Southwest as one complete whole and began with the assertion that the 
order of development to be assumed from the numerous ruins, etc., must 
be worked out by methods wholly independent of history and tradition. 
The desired end, it was stated, would be accomplished ultimately by 
intensive excavations in all of the chief subcenters like the Mesa Verde, 
Chaco Canyon, and the Rio Grande valley, and by a rigid comparative 
analysis of the data thus obtained. Some of this work has already been 
done, but its completion is a long and expensive undertaking. Meanwhile, 
rather than wait indefinitely for a comparative analysis of all the out- 
standing culture traits, the American Museum expeditions during the 
last two years have been concerned mainly with the analysis of one trait, 
viz., ceramics. This trait was selected because it has universal distri- 
bution, shows the greatest variability and the data for it can be obtained 
in most cases by little or no excavation, requiring nothing more than a 
reasonably thorough reconnaissance. 

Two different analytico-mechanical methods of determining pottery 
sequences were discussed and graphically illustrated. The results as 
obtained in this way to date clearly prove the black-on-white wares as a 
whole to antedate most of the polychrome wares, some of which still 
survive. This fact applied to the vacated and ruined settlements shows 
that the ancient high centers of development like Pueblo Bonito and the 
neighboring villages of the Chaco Canyon were abandoned at a very 
early date, in fact before anything comparable to it had arisen in such 
places as the Rio Grande valley. The probably migratory movements, 
or at any rate the main trend of the cultural streams were indicated and 
discussed in both aspects, historical and geographical. 

The main point to the discussion was that there is a marked corre- 


spondence between the historical development of the main traits—such 


| 
| 
| 
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as architecture, the metate, ceramics, etc.—and their geographical distri- 
bution, the older forms having the widest range. That, in other words, 
the surviving culture complex which we call Pueblo fades away gradually 
as we trace it back through time in just the same way as it fades away or 
becomes modified if we trace it out through space. This was taken to 
mean that the Pueblo culture, so called, was developed in place and that 
in fact it rests on another culture which is not Pueblo in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. Kroeber, Mr. Spier, Dr. Goddard, 
and others. 

Meeting of March 25, 1918 

The Society met with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences at the American Museum of 
Natural History, President Wissler presiding. Mr. Earl H. Morris pre- 
sented a paper on The Excavation of the Aztec Ruin, New Mexico. 

The first recorded visit of a white man to the Aztec Ruin was that 
of I. Newberry, August 4, 1859. Morgan described the ruin, and gave 
a plan of it, in ‘‘Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,” 
published in 1882. Since the latter 80’s, the ruin has been privately 
owned, and protected from vandalism. 

In the spring of 1916, the American Museum acquired the right of 
excavation, and since then its expeditions have spent seven months re- 
moving debris from a portion of the structure. 

The ruin is approximately rectangular, 354 x 286 feet, built about 
a court, with longer axis east and west. The entire area has been cleared 
of vegetation, and a portion of the south wing, all of the east wing, and 
parts of the north wing have been excavated. 

Cobblestones and adobe were used in the construction of the south 
wing. These walls are built above the remains of an older structure. 
The masonry is carelessly done. A section of the east wing constitutes a 
unit which was built some time after the construction of the main building. 
The sandstone is of different quality from that of the adjacent chambers, 
and the floor level is considerably higher, the fill beneath consisting of 
refuse material. The construction is relatively poor. 

The main east wing and the portion of the north wing that has been 
cleared are part of the original plan of construction. Throughout the 
masonry is excellent. 

Much refuse had been dumped into the rooms of the south wing, 
whereas the filling of the unit portion of the east wing was due to the 
decay of the higher portions of the walls. The east wing, excepting two 
burial chambers, had also been used as a dumping place for refuse. 
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There is much evidence of successive decay and rehabilitation. 
Walls that had fallen were rebuilt by the aborigines, and in places walls 
and rooms were constructed upon the mound resulting from the weather- 
ing down of the former structure. 

Although in general the walls were well preserved, there were many 
points of weakness and partial failure. In such cases, the loosened 
masonry was removed and the walls rebuilt so that what remains of the 
original structure will stand for many years. 

From burial chambers and refuse deposits an excellent collection of 
pottery, textiles, bone and stone implements, beads, and ornaments, were 
collected. 

Three periods may be distinguished in the chronology of the Aztec 
region, based upon architectural and ceramic types. The Aztec ruin 
is characteristic of the most recent of these, and marks the richest de- 
velopment of material culture attained by the ancient peoples of the 
Upper San Juan drainage. The Mesa Verde cliff dwellings, Pueblo 
Bonito, certain ruins of the Zufii region, of the Little Colorado, and of 


Tularosa valley, were approximately contemporaneous. 


Meeting of April 22, 1918 
The Society met with the New York Academy of Sciences with 
Ernest E. Smith, President of the Academy, in the chair. Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber spoke on Factors Controlling Human Behavior as Illustrated by 
the Natives of the Southwestern United States. The address is pub- 
lished in the May number of the American Museum Journal, 1918. 
Marjorie A. MALLOory, 


Acting Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


WASHINGTON 


SOCIETY OF 


Meeting of March 12, 1918 

THE 523d meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room of 
the Public Library on Tuesday evening, March 12, 1918, at 8 p. m. 
The speaker of the evening was Mr. Edward T. Williams, Chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, who presented a 
paper on ‘‘ The Origins of the Chinese.”’ 

Mr. Williams outlined four theories regarding the origin of the 
Chinese that deserve examination. 

The first, advocated by Dr. L. Wieger, a missionary of the Society of 
Jesus, is that they originated in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. His reasons 
for so believing are, briefly, that 

1. The Chinese ideograms have existed since 3,000 B.c. and the 
most ancient represent tropical animals and plants, thus pointing to a 
tropical country as the place of origin for the race. 

3ut the oldest Chinese ideograms known to the world are not older 
than 1,200 B.c., when the Chinese were already settled in the valley of 
the Yellow river and in constant intercourse with their neighbors to the 
south. These ancient ideograms, moreover, represent animals and plants 
of the temperate zone rather than of the tropics. Those for sheep and 
cattle are found, too, in many root words, indicating that the early 
Chinese were shepherds and herdsmen, pursuits not found in tropical 
countries. 

2. Other reasons given for a tropical origin are that the oldest form 
of the Chinese language is found in southern China to-day, and 

3. The Chinese language is purest in the south and grows more and 
more corrupt as one approaches the north. 

4. The Chinese language is tonal, as are the languages of Indo- 
China, and is therefore most nearly related to these. 

It is not necessary, however, to assume a southern origin for the 
race to account for these facts, which are just as easily explained by the 
arrival of the Chinese from the north in successive waves of migration, 
the later comers crowding the earlier further and further towards the 
south, so that the oldest and purest forms of Chinese would be found 
just where they are. The tonal languages of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
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in that case are to be regarded as the languages of the vanguard of the 
migration. 

As a matter of history it is now known that many tribes of Cambodia, 
Siam and Burmah came from the north, the Tibeto-Burmans from a 
region as far north as the Tien Shan. Some social or physical change 
forced these tribes to migrate. The dominant element in the population 
of Burmah did not reach that land until about two or three thousand 
years ago, while the tribes of Cambodia arrived in their present habitat 
about 215 B.c. and the Shans, progenitors of the Siamese, ruled southern 
China until the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. The movement 
of races therefore has been from north to south and not vice versa. 

The second theory is that the Chinese originated on the American 
Continent. This theory does not require much attention. There have 
been movements of population, it is true, from America to Siberia, even 
in historical times, and there is cultural and physical similarity if not 
identity of the peoples on the opposite shores of the northern Pacific. 
But the tribes of which this is true lie to the northeast of China and differ 
strikingly from the Chinese in physical appearance, language and social 
institutions. 

The third theory is held by a number of distinguished scholars and 
declares that the Chinese are autochthonous and their civilization 
indigenous. It must be admitted that the oldest existing records of 
China seem to know no other region as the home of the Chinese fore- 
fathers than the valley of the Yellow river, and it is held accordingly 
that they gave up nomadic habits and settled as agriculturists there in 
an unknown antiquity and that it was there that they developed their 
civilization, including their written language. As to the last-mentioned 
the theory is almost certainly wrong. This civilization, including the 
use of the ideograms, appears to have been shared by surrounding tribes, 
from among whom in fact some of their most famous rulers came. 

One of these tribes, the Chou, headed a league of nine tribes from 
the west which subdued the Shang Dynasty about 1,200 B.c. These 
tribes were amalgamated with the earlier, and much of the culture of 
China must be ascribed to the Chou. This fact and the enforced migra- 
tion of the Mon-Khmer, Tibeto-Burmans and Shans to the south because 
of some disturbance apparently in central Asia, give plausibility to the 
fourth theory. 

This theory would place the origin of the race in central or in western 
Asia. A number of distinguished scholars have held this view. 


Pumpelly’s explorations in central Asia have shown that that region was 
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the seat of an ancient civilization as old as 8250 B.c. Great climatic 
changes have there converted what was once a moist and fertile land 
into an arid desert and caused the inhabitants to migrate to other parts 
of the world. It was this perhaps that drove the Sumerians into the 
Euphrates valley and that forced other peoples down upon the Tibeto- 
Burmans and caused the movements of population in China. The 
earliest Sumerian monuments show that people to have been Turanian, 
not Semitic, and to have had obliquely-set eyes. Dr. C. J. Ball, of 
Oxford, has shown that there are striking resemblances between the 
earliest Sumerian ideograms and those of the Chinese. He has also 
published a vocabulary of more than a thousand words which show 
similarities of sound and meaning in Chinese and Sumerian. This 
lends weight to the theory that both have a common origin and that the 
peoples were probably related. Most of the mounds of central Asia 
remain to be explored and it is not too much to hope that, in the not far 
distant future, evidence may be found establishing conclusively that the 
Chinese race originated in that locality. 

In the discussion which followed the paper Dr. AleS Hrdlitka called 
especial attention to the importance of the whole subject and the urgent 
need of archeological and anthropological investigations on these regions. 
Others who discussed the paper where Dr. John R. Swanton, Mr. James 
Mooney and Mr. Henry Farquhar. 


Meeting of March 26, 1918 

THE 524th meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library on Tuesday evening, March 26, 1918, at 8 p. m. 
A paper on “The Origins of the Italian People,” especially prepared 
for the Anthropological Society of Washington by Dr. V. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri, Professor of Anthropology, University of Naples, was presented 
by Dr. Austin H. Clark, U. S. National Museum. 

The author leaves aside all that relates to the paleolithic age, in the 
remains of which Italy is less favored than other regions of western 
Europe. A more solid ground is encountered in the neolithic epoch. 
From the Lombard plains to the Ionic shore of Italy archeologists have 
found repeatedly circular foundations of huts half buried in the earth, 
the remains of dwellings of a neolithic pastoral people. The huts were 
hollowed in the ground on purpose, perhaps to afford shelter from the 
wind, and they were entered either by means of steps, or an inclined 


plane, or a shaft made close to the hut. In the hollows that remain 


are found weapons of polished stone and various remains of domestic 
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handicraft, including pottery of advanced technique, form and decora- 
tion. 

After describing the burials in natural and artificial caves, the author 
notes the coming of a new people into Italy from the east. These people 
came in canoes, and having crossed the Mediterranean they landed on 
the southern shores of the Italian peninsula as well as in Sicily and 
Sardinia. They are called Ligures (Liguri) by historians. The Siculi 
belonged to the same race as the Ligures, and both were physically of 
the Mediterranean type. 

In western Sicily are found similarities to the Iberian civilization, 
attributable to “that great wave of influence which touched the coast 
districts of western Europe, bringing with it the dolmen and the dolmen- 
pottery.” The evolution of the domus de janas in Sardinia reached its 
highest development about 2000-1500 B.c. These burials belong to the 
“‘eneolithic’’ age in which copper was used as well as stone. Whilst 
the civilization of the dolmen and megalithic monuments flourished in 
Western Europe and in the Mediterranean region there was a different 
civilization in Central Europe. There we find evidences of a people who 
lived in the lake-regions on pile-structures (palafitte), a people whose 
history is written only in the refuse of their daily lives, covered today by 
water and peat-bogs. This refuse shows us a primitive pottery, the 
cultivation of flax and grain, and a pastoral life. ‘“‘Toward the end of 
the second millenium s.c. there took place a great movement of 
peoples into Italy from the north, and the pile-dwellings of eastern 
Lombardy, as well as the hut-dwellings of the Ligures, were deserted by 
their inhabitants.’ Later the Umbrians and the Etruscans entered 
Italy. 

The question as to who were the “‘/talici’’ seems superfluous to the 
author “for there were no special people of that name. Italy is a 
historic formation and all the antecedent races who contributed to her 
making are equally ‘Italian.’ The population of the ‘eternal city’ 
was composita. It probably embraced from early times the representa- 
tives of all the three main races of Europe, the H. mediterraneus, H. 


alpinus, and H. nordicus.”’ 


Meeting of April 9, 1918 
THE 525th meeting of the society was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Public Library on Tuesday evening, April 9, at 8 o’clock. The speaker 
was Paul Haupt, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., W. W. Spence, Professor of Semitic 


Languages and Director of the Oriental Seminary at Johns Hopkins 
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University, Baltimore, Md. Dr. Haupt’s subject was ‘‘ Mesopotamia 
and Palestine.” 


The early civilization of Babylonia was Sumerian. The Sumerian language 
appears to be related to Georgian in Russian Transcaucasia. Mesopotamia 
passed successively under the sway of the Sumerians, Accadians, Hittites, Cas- 
sites, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Macedonians, Parthians, Romans, Sassan- 
ians, Arabs, Mongols, Tatars and Turks. Since 1638 it has been a part of the 
lurkish Empire. 

In 1902 the Turkish Government granted a German syndicate a charter 
for the construction of a railway from Constantinople through Asia Minor to 
Bagdad, and afterwards to Basra. This through line from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf, which threatened the British dominion of India, was one of the 
most important factors which led to the world war. 

In 1886 I recommended colonization of Mesopotamia, construction of the 
Euphrates railway, and restoration of the ancient system of irrigation. In 1887 
I prepared a memorandum concerning a national expedition to Mesopotamia 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. In 1892 I suggested settle- 
ment of the Russian Jews in Mesopotamia. My plan was afterward advocated 
by Israel Zangwill (see The American Hebrew, May 21, 1909). The restoration 
of the ancient system of irrigation, which would make Babylonia again the chief 
granary of the world, was taken up in 1909 by Sir William Willcocks. 

The relations between Mesopotamia and Palestine are very close. The 
ancestors of the Israelites came from Mesopotamia. The Israelites were settled 
in Palestine when the Edomite ancestors of the Jews were in Egypt. Judah was 
not a tribe, but a religious association of worshippers of Jahveh, including not 
only Edomites, but also Horites, Canaanites, Ishmaelites, Moabites, Hittites, 
Amorites, Philistines, Egyptians and Ethiopians, 7. e., a mixture of Asiatic, 
African, and European elements. 

It will perhaps be possible to solve the complicated ethnological problems 
in Palestine with the help of the new sero-diagnostic methods based on deviation 
of complement whereby the lytic action of a hemolyzing fluid is prevented. 
Hansemann made some experiments with Egyptian mummies. Friedenthal 
tested the blood and flesh of a mammoth which had been found in 1902, imbedded 
in the ice of Siberia. The reaction showed the near relation of the extinct mam- 
moth to the existing Indian elephant. 

Palestine (both Western and Eastern) is nearly as large (9,840 sq. m.) as 
Sicily (9,860 sq. m.), but it has only about 750,000 inhabitants (Mesopotamia 
about 1,500,000). Like Sicily, which was the bridge between Europe and Africa, 
Palestine, the connecting link between Mesopotamia and Egypt, never was the 
land of a single nation and probably never will be. Certainly the Jews can 
claim only Judea, not the northern districts, Samaria and Galilee, or the country 


east of the Jordan. The majority of the colonists whom the Assyrian kings sent 


to Galilee were Aryans, i. e., Iranians, so that the founders of Christianity may 
not have been Jews by race. 
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With the passing away of antisemitism Jewish nationalism wil! disappear. 
The Jews in this country will be Americans, the Jews in France will be Frenchmen, 


but they will continue to regard Jerusalem as their spiritual mother. 


Meeting of April 23, 1918 

THE 39th annual meeting (526th regular meeting) of the society was 
held in the West Study Room of the Public Library, April 23 at 8 p. m., 
President Babcock in the chair. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. E. T. Williams; Vice-President, Dr. 
Truman Michelson; Secretary, Mr. Felix Neumann; Treasurer, Mr 
J. N. B. Hewitt; Councillors, Mr. J. P. Harrington, Mr. Francis La 
Flesche, Rev. John M. Cooper, Dr. E. D. Morgan, Miss Frances Dens 
more. The society then listened to the address of the retiring president, 
Mr. W. H. Babcock on “Some Anthropological and National Factor: 
in the Present War.*’ 

The speaker reviewed the series of papers on national subjects which 


had been delivered before the society during the past year. 


The war is a contest of nations, conditions and racial aspirations; between 
the central Teutonic empires, with originally Turanian adherents, and the sur- 
rounding republics or liberal monarchies, chiefly Latins, Slavs and the English- 
speaking peoples. But the difference in kinds of government had less to do with 
beginning the war than the vehement hostility of races and national! ambition. 

““Race’’ and “nation’’ are variable terms. Language does not always 
accord with either. No people is homogeneous. What counts for most is a 
conviction of national identity and racial affiliation sustained emotionally by an 
ideal of patriotism. When this is violently overridden, a sense of outrage and 
sacrilege is evoked—the most fruitful source of devastating wars. The best 
preventative would be such political redistribution as would end alien oppression 


and make aggression very difficult. 

The speaker sketched the human movements which have evolved 
and defined the peoples of Europe; also the special changes needed. 
The same victorious powers of civilization which must effect the latter 
could also maintain them. The prospect of a general and lasting peace 
was never so good as now; for the world is nearly full and well under 
control, excepting as yet the central powers and their auxiliaries. There 
would be no danger from outside barbarians, such as wrecked the long- 
continued, but territorially restricted, dominion of Rome. 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Secretary 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


TITLES OF PAPERS TO BE DISCUSSED AT THE WINTER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


As the members of the Association have already been informed, in 
advance notices, it is proposed, at the forthcoming winter meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association in Baltimore to introduce an 
innovation by devoting one or two sessions to the presentation of pub- 
lished papers by title and to their discussion. As stated by the Presi- 
dent of the Association in his preliminary announcement: ‘This is not 
a plan for a series of symposia, but an endeavor to achieve the concrete 
discussion of concrete papers which has always been regarded as the 
ideal purpose of meetings. This purpose has failed of realization be- 
cause the sending of papers so occupies time that only little is left for 
comment; and also because oral presentation, especially as limited to 
twenty minutes, is often insufficient to put subject matter before the ° 
meeting with sufficiently specific detail to allow of its thorough digestion 
by the audience. Under the new plan, even technical evidence on which 
an author’s broader conclusions may be based can be assimilated before 
the meeting, and the discussion therefore conducted with point.” 

To counteract an erroneous impression which has unfortunately 
gotten abroad it must be added that it is not intended to curtail,—much 
less do away with,—the presentation of the results of new researches as 
under the old plan. 

To assure the success of this new venture it is important that the 
title of the papers to be discussed be communicated to all members of 
the Association a considerable period in advance in order that they may 
come prepared to take part; hence, the early appearance of this notice- 
Following is the final list of papers presented for discussion: 


Clark Wissler: Origins, Classification, and Correlation of American Peoples and 
Cultures. (The American Indian, Chapters XIX—XXI, 1917.) 

Edward Sapir: Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture. (Canada 
Geological Survey, Memoir 90, 1916.) 

N. C. Nelson: Chronology of the Tano Ruins. (American Anthropologist, N.S 
XVIII, 159-180.) 
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A. A. Goldenweiser: Totemism, an Analytical Study. (Journal of American 


Folk-Lore, Vol. XXIII, 179-293, 1910); Exogamy and Totemism Defined: 


a Rejoinder. (American Anthropologist, X111, 589-597); The Origin of Totem- 
ism. (American Anthropologist, XIV, 600-607); Totemism. (New Inter- 


national Encyclopedia); Form and Content in Totemism. (American Anthro- 
pologist, N. S., XX, 280-295.) 

A. L. Kroeber: The Significance of Kinship Designations. (California Kinship 
Systems, University of California Publications, in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, X11, 1917.) 

Frank G. Speck: The Basis of Primitive Algonquian Social Organization. (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, N. S., XVII, 289-305; XIX, 9-18; Publications, Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, XII, 82-100; Canada Geological Survey, Memoir 
70, 1915. 

Franz Boas: Tsimshian Society. (Tsimshian Mythology, Thirty-first Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 478-564, 1916.) 

R. H. Lowie: Plains Indian Age-Societies. (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. XI, part 13, 1916.) 

Elsie Clews Parsons: Notes on Zufii. (Memoirs, American Anthropological 
Association, IV, nos. 3, 4, 1917. 

Truman Michelson: Proofs of Genetic Linguistic Relationship. Remarks on 
American Indian Languages, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. VII, no. 8, 222-234, April 19, 1917.) 

Berthold Laufer: The Reindeer and Its Domestication. (Memoirs, American 

Anthropological Association, IV, no. 2, 1917.) 


Louis R. Sullivan: Racial Types in the Philippine Islands. (Anthropological 


Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXXII, part 1, 1918.) 


Dr. W. C. Miits, the Director of the Ohio State Archaeological 
Museum, made a careful survey of the famous Flint Ridge District in 
east-central Ohio. The immediate object of the investigation was to 
determine the precise nature of the prehistoric flint workings in that 
vicinity; particularly as to possible chronological relations. Incidentally 
a classification of the flints is to be made by which it is hoped to trace 
these materials to other sections of the State and thereby establish lines 
of culture contact. The season’s work consisted in locating the out- 
lying workshop and campsites and a sampling of the accompanying refuse 
for the classification of materials. In addition a few of the most typical 
pits were cleared out to determine the mining methods of the aborigines. 

Dr. Mills invited the American Museum of Natural History to par- 
ticipate in these surveys and accordingly Dr. Clark Wissler visited 
Columbus, Ohio, and accompanied the survey party for a part of the 
season. Later, Dr. Wissler visited the most important mound and vil- 


lage sites in Ohio and began a map of Indiana mounds and earthworks 
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designed to supplement the map of Ohio recently compiled by Dr. 
Mills. 


Mr. LEsLiE SPIER of the American Museum of Natural History has 
recently returned from a field trip to Arizona. The earlier part of the 
summer was spent on the headwaters of the Salt river where an exami- 
nation of the archaeological remains was made. Similar work was under- 
taken farther west on the Verde river. Later a visit was made to the 
Havasupai among whom Mr. Spier made ethnological studies and secured 


a collection for the Museum. 


Dr. A. L. KROEBER spent the month of September at Zufii where he 
secured a large body of Zufii texts and material for a grammar of that 
language. It is Prof. Kroeber’s intention to prepare this long desired 
material for early publication. Prof. Kroeber is resuming his work in 
the University of California after six months’ exchange with the American 


Museum of Natural History. 


Dr. PAut RApIN has been appointed Instructor in the Department 


of Anthropology of the University of California. 


A Division OF ANTHROPOLOGY has been organized in the Sanitary 


Corps of the army. Major Charles B. Davenport is in charge; E. W. 
Hawkes, Louis R. Sullivan, and W. D. Wallis, second lieutenants, com- 
pose the division, which was created to secure accurate and systematic 


measurements and observations in the various training camps. 


THE University of Pennsylvania expedition to the hitherto unknown 
Indian tribes in the mountains between Venezuela and Colombia in 
charge of Theodore De Booy, curator of the University Museum, has 
returned, having accomplished its purpose in a much shorter time than 
was believed possible. This was due largely to the assistance of the 


Venezuelan government. 
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